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THE   FREE   RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION 


OF  AMERICA. 

Was  organized  in  1867.  Though  having  its  headquarters  in  Boston,  it  is 
a  national  organization,  and  has  members  and  officers  in  various  States 
of  the  Union.    It  has  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Free  Religious  Association. 

II.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  encourage  the  scientific  study  of  relig- 
ion and  ethics,  to  advocate  freedom  in  religion,  to  increase  fellowship  in  spirit,  to 
emphasize  the  supremacy  of  practical  morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  local  Societies  or  Free  Churches  on  the  basis  of  P'ree, 
Spiritual,  and  Universal  Religion.  All  persons  sympathizing  with  these  aims  are 
cordially  invited  to  membership. 

III.  Membership  in  this  Association  shall  leave  each  individual  responsible  for 
his  own  opinions  alone,  and  affect  in  no  degree  his  relations  to  other  associations ; 
and  nothing  in  the  name  or  Constitution  of  the  Association  shall  ever  be  construed  as 
limiting  membership  by  any  test  of  speculative  opinion  or  belief,— or  as  defining  the 
position  of  the  Association,  collectively  considered,  with  reference  to  any  such  opin- 
ion or  belief,— or  as  interfering,  in  any  other  way,  with  that  absolute  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  which  is  the  natural  right  of  every  rational  being.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  co-operate  with  the  Association  shall  be  considered  a  member,  with 
full  right  to  speak  in  its  meetings  ;  but  an  annual  contribution  of  one  dollar  shall  be 
necessary  to  give  him  a  title  to  vote,  — provided,  also,  that  those  thus  entitled  may  at 
any  time  confer  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the  whole  assembly,  on  questions  not 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  business. 

IV.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Secretary,  an  Assistant-Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  twelve  Directors.  They  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association ;  and  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Treasurer  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  be  chosen.  The  Directors  shall  be  chosen  for  four  years,  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  after  two 
years.  One-fourth  of  their  number  shall  be  chosen  annually ;  but  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1882,  the  full  number  of  twelve  shall  be  chosen  in  sections  of  three, 
respectively,  for  one,  two,  three  and  four  years.  The  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Directors  shall  together  constitute  an  Executive  Committee,  intrusted  with  all 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  Association  in  the  interim  of  its  meetings.  They 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  number,  or  in  the  list 
of  Vice-Presidents,  between  any  two  annual  meetings.  Six  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

V.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Boston 
on  Thursday  of  what  is  know^n  as  "Anniversary  Week,"  at  such  place  and  with  such 
sessions  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  appoint,  of  which  at  least  one  month's 
previous  notice  shall  be  publicly  given.  Other  meetings  and  conventions  may  be 
called  by  the  Committee,  according  to  their  judgment,  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  seem  to  them  desirable. 

V^I.  These  Articles  maybe  amended  at  any  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  providing  public  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  given  with  the  call  for  the  meeting. 
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Free  Religious  Association  of  America 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902-1903. 

I^onararg  ^resifimt. 
Ednah  D.  Cheney  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Edwin  D.  Mead   Boston,  Mass. 

Felix  Adler  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Ward  Howe   Boston,  Mass. 

George  Hoadly  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  M.  Salter  Chicago,  111. 

Solomon  Schindler   Boston,  Mass. 

Benjamin  F.  Underwood  Quincy,  111. 

MoNCURE  D.  Conway  London,  Eng. 

MiNOT  J.  Savage  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  W.  Martin  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Eliza  A.  YouMANS   Winona,  Minn. 

William  H.  Hamlen  Maiden,  Mass. 

George  W.  Stevens   Boston,  Mass. 

treasurer. 

J.  A.  J.  Wilcox  Chelsea,  Mass. 

IBircctors. 

Fnur  Years. 

John  C.  Haynes   Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  S.  Parsons  Lexington,  Mass. 

Edward  S.  Cummings  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Three  Years. 

Frank  O.  Hall  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carolina  H.  Huidobro   Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  Berkowitz   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ttvo  Years. 

George  Willis  Cooke   Wakefield,  Mass. 

Anna  D.  Hallowell  West  Medford,  Mass. 

James  H.  West   Boston,  Mass. 

One  Year. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ednah  D.  Cheney  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Charles  F.  Dole   Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Convention 


OF  THE 

Free  Religious  Association 

OF  AMERICA. 


The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Free  ReHg- 
ious  Association  of  America  was  held  in  Boston,  Thursday, 
May  29,  and  Saturday,  May  31,  1902. 

THE   BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  was  held  in  the  south  parlor 
of  the  Parker  Memorial  Building,  Thursday,  Mav  29. 

The  Secretary  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  4  o'clock, 
announcing  that  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  the  Acting  President 
of  the  Association,  had  been  called  temporarily  from  Boston, 
and  that  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  the  Honorary  President, 
requested  that  she  might  be  excused  from  presiding.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  elect  a  chairman  pro  tempore^ 
and  the  choice  of  the  meeting  fell  on  Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons. 

The  Secretary  read  the  records  of  the  last  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  they  were  declared  approved. . 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  was  read  by  that 
officer,  and  on  motion  of  Rabbi  Charles  I^Meischer  it  was 
voted  that  it  be  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Rei)()rt,  showing  a 
balance  on  hand  f)f  5^^869.36.  It  was  voted  to  accept  the 
Report. 

At  the  recjuest  of  the  meeting  the  Chairman  appointed  a 
Committee  of  three,  viz.,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Thomas 
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Went  worth  Higginson,  and  William  H.  Hamlen,  to  present 
to  the  Annual  Convention,  Saturday,  May  31,  Resolutions  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  the  late  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  a  List  of  Ofificers  for 
the  year  1902- 1903,  naming  the  requisite  number  of  candi- 
dates except  two  of  the  usual  twelve  Vice-Presidents,  leaving 
these  to  be  nominated  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  Report  was  accepted,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  as  the  choice  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  persons  whose  names  were  presented  were  therefore 
unanimously  elected  as  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year.  (See  page  4  for  List  of  Officers  for  1902- 
1903.) 

The  Chairman  appointed  Mr.  John  C.  Haynes  as  Auditor 
of  the  Association  for  the  year  1 902-1 903. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  submitted  by  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer.  He  informed  the  meeting  that  they 
were  the  same  that  were  submitted  by  their  author,  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham,  to  the  Unitarian  Association  at  its 
Annual  Convention  May  27,  and  he  urged  that  they  be 
adopted  without  amendment  by  the  Free  Religious  Associa- 
tion. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Tivo  Houses 
of  Congress : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
of  America,  held  in  Boston,  May  29  and  31,  1902,  it  was 
voted  by  a  majority  of  the  members  to  offer  this  proof  of 
their  deep  concern  for  a  just,  honorable,  and  humane  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  with  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  cruelties  and 
brutalities  now  known  to  be  practised  on  both  sides  are 
almost  necessarily  incidental  to  our  attempt  to  subjugate  a 
people  in  another  stage  of  development,  whose  struggle  for 
independence  has  been  arrested  by  our  arms,  who  have  never 
felt  it  to  be  their  interest  or  duty  to  acknowledge  allegiance 
to  our  government,  and  who  are  obliged  to  regard  us  as 
foreigners  and  invaders.  The  testimony  of  our  civil  and 
military  authorities  seems  to  show  that  no  considerable  or 
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influential  number  of  islanders  will  ever  accept  American 
sovereignty  unless  compelled  to  by  the  heavy  hand. 

We  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  wish 
the  FiUpinos  for  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  cannot 
afford  to  hold  them  as  vassals ;  that  protracted  military 
occupancy  must  be  ahke  depressive  to  them  and  burdensome 
to  ourselves ;  that,  while  they  can  never  be  reconciled  to  our 
dominion,  they  do  desire  our  friendship,  and  would  welcome 
our  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  order  and  government, 
and  would  make  any  reasonable  concessions  to  secure  our 
protection  against  encroachment.  We  believe  there  need  be 
no  conflict  between  their  rights  or  duties  and  our  own,  and 
that  even  self-interest  points  in  the  direction  of  a  policy 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  honorably  pursued  with  Cuba. 

With  generous  allowance  for  all  the  undoubted  embarrass- 
ments of  the  situation,  without  criticism  or  reflections  upon 
those  who  are  called  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  council  or 
in  the  field,  without  passion,  prejudice,  or  partisanship, 
remembering  that  magnanimity  is  becoming  to  the  strong 
when  dealing  with  the  weak,  and  aiming  only  at  the  end 
of  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  the  nation,  we  respect- 
fully pray  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  prompt  and  efficient  measures  as  may 
replace  the  present  measure  of  coercion  with  a  policy  of 
conciliation  and  good  will.  And  we  pledge  our  support  to 
the  President  in  his  desire  to  secure  for  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  self-government  after  the  fashion  of  really 
free  nations. 

Mr.  John  C.  Haynes  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  these  Resolutions.  He  thought  that  the  Administration 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  its  efforts  to  pacify  and 
educate  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  good  already  accomi)Hshed  would  be 
followed  by  further  benefits,  whereas  the  Resolutions  as 
presented  implied  a  censure  which  he  felt  to  be  unjust. 
He  favored  as  a  substitute  the  Resolutions  as  amended  and 
adopted  by  the  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Hallowell,  while  accepting  the  Resolutions 
as  true  in  statement,  thought  the  adoi)tion  ()f  them  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  object  and  ])urpo.se  of  the  Krec 
Religious  Association. 
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Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  expressed  herself  as  holding  the 
opinion  that  the  limits  prescribed  by  its  Constitution  debar 
the  Association  as  a  body  from  pronouncing  on  the  question 
involved  in  the  Resolutions. 

Miss  Carolina  H.  Huidobro  considered  the  tone  of  the 
Resolutions  as  altogether  too  mild.  Under  her  own  roof, 
from  Filipinos  whose  testimony  she  felt  sure  could  not  be 
doubted,  she  had  heard  tales  of  oppression  and  cruelty  that 
made  her  desire  a  most  vigorous  protest  against  the  present 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  said  that  he  had 
always  opposed  the  introduction  of  political  questions  into 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  but  said  that  the  present 
might  be  the  proper  time  to  break  the  custom ;  and  he  stated 
that  if  the  Resolutions  were  put  to  vote  he  should  vote  for 
them. 

The  following  Resolutions  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Parsons,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  meeting,  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  to  the  chair,  were  presented  in  the  name  of  their 
author  by  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  as  a  substitute  for  the  set 
already  under  consideration. 

The  Free  Religious  Association  of  America,  at  its 
Annual  Meeting,  May  29, 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  which 
has  been  the  cause,  among  innumerable  evils,  of  the  betrayal 
of  American  soldiers  into  the  commission  of  brutalities  here- 
tofore unknown  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
substitution  of  a  policy  of  conciliation,  coupled  with  the  definite 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Filipinos. 

In  demanding  independence  for  the  Filipinos  we  deplore 
the  claim  that  it  should  be  conditioned  upon  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  government  after  the  manner  of  free  nations,  which 
may  so  easily  be  made  a  pretext  for  maintaining  permanent 
sovereignty  over  them. 

We  claim  that  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  require  of 
them  any  particular  form  of  government ;  the  worst  of  their 
own  choosing  is  better  for  them  than  the  best  which  may  be 
imposed  upon  them.  . 

We  desire  to  express  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the 
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patriotic  services  of  those  citizens  in  public  and  private  life 
who  are  maintaining  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
America  and  of  the  rights  of  humanity  here  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Frothingham  offered  a  few  remarks  in  defense  of  the 
Resolutions  prepared  by  himself.  He  disclaimed  the  inten- 
tion of  criticizing  any  man  or  body  of  men,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  such  should  be  the  chief  construction  put  upon 
his  words.  He  realized  the  obstacles  and  perplexities  that 
lay  in  the  path  of  the  Administration,  among  whose  friends 
and  helpers  he  desired  to  be  classed  rather  than  among  its 
critics.  Nothing  seemed  a  more  imperative  duty  than  to  spur 
on  and  hearten  the  Administration  toward  the  wiser  and 
nobler  course  which  the  Resolutions  sought  to  commend. 
As  amended  by  the  Unitarian  Association  only  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  these  Resolutions  was  left  for  adoption,  and  he 
urged  that  they  be  passed  by  the  Free  Religious  Association 
without  alteration  or  abridgment. 

Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer,  Mr.  James  H.  West,  Mr.  J.  A.  J. 
Wilcox,  Mr.  Alonzo  Rothschild,  Mr.  T.  W.  Curtis,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Roberts,  and  others,  spoke  on  the  subject,  some  favoring 
the  Frothingham  and  others  the  Parsons  Resolutions.  The 
debate  was  conducted  in  good  spirit  throughout,  and  was 
prolonged  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment.  When  the 
Secretary  called  for  the  previous  question  many  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  hall.  A  .standing  vote  of  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  Resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Frothingham 
resulted  in  their  adoption. 

The  Chairman  appointed,  as  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  the  year  1902- 1903,  George  W.,  Stevens,  Richard  P. 
Hallowell,  John  C.  Haynes,  Fdward  A.  I^'ilcnc,  and  Rel^ecca 
R.  Jo.slin. 

Adjourned  till  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  May  31,  at 
Tremont  Temple. 

William  11.  Hamlkn, 

Sccrcfarj'. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT,  1901-1902. 


Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account   ^1435.78 

Membership-fees   i35-00 

Contributions  at  Convention   22.58 

Legacy  of  Miss  Matilda  Goddard   200.00 

Sale  of  Annual  Reports    3.25 

Receipts  from  Festival   124.75 


Interest 


744 

$1938.80 


Expenses. 

Rent  of  Boston  Museum   75-00 

Advertising   62.80 

Speakers'  expenses    94.00 

Miscellaneous  printing   79-37 

Printing  and  mailing  Annual  Reports   255.76 

Appropriation  for  Buffalo  meetings   150.00 

Memorial  volume  to  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes   100.00 

Contribution  to  work  of  Parker  Memorial   25.00 

Expenses  of  Festival   107.00 

De  Silva  Sign  Co   10.85 

President's  expenses   17.16 

Secretary's  expenses  for  postage,  etc   10.00 

Treasurer's  expenses  for  postage,  etc   7.50 

Reporting  Convention   70.00 

Flowers  for  Doctor  Janes's  funeral    5.00 

$1069.44 

Balance  on  hand   869.36 

$1938.80 


[Signed]  J.  A.  J.  Wilcox,  Treasurer. 


Boston,  May  28,  1902. 
I  have  examined  the  foregoing  account,  and  find  it  correct  and  properly 
vouched. 

[Signed]  John  C.  IIaynes,  Auditor. 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT,  1902. 

Mr.  P resident y  and  Members  of  the  Free  Religions  Associa- 
tion :  — 

The  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
just  ended  must  be  necessarily  a  brief  one.  Since  our  last 
Annual  Meeting  we  have  held  one  public  meeting  and  three 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  public  meeting 
was  called  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Congress  of 
Religion  mentioned  in  the  Annual  Report  of  a  year  ago.  It 
was  convened  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  July  i,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  National  Exposition  in  that  city.  The  gen- 
eral subject  for  the  day  was  "The  Outlook  for  Religious 
Freedom  in  the  Present  World-Crisis,"  with  special  topics  and 
speakers  as  follows  :  * 

MORNING  SESSION,  held  in  the  ''Church  of  Our 
Father." 

1.  Address  by  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes.    Subject:  ''The  Free 

Religious  Association  :  Its  History  and  Aims." 

2.  Address  by  J.  T.  Sunderland,  of   Toronto,  Canada. 

Subject :  "  Force  vs.  Freedom  and  Love  in  Religious 
Propaganda." 

3.  Address  by  Mr.  Shehadi  Abd-Allah  Shehadi,  of  Syria. 

Subject:  "The  Right  Method  of  Spreading  Christian 
Civilization  ;  and,  Cornelius  Van  Dyck,  the  Ideal 
Missionary." 

4.  Closing  Remarks,  by   Rev.  Jenkin    Lloyd   Jones,  of 

Chicago. 

EVENING  SESSION,  held  in  "Temple  Beth  Zion." 
Presiding  Officer,  Dr.  Lewls  G.  Janes. 

Address  by  Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity.   Subject:  "  Academic  PVeedom." 

Owing  to  the  intensely  hot  weather,  the  day  being  one  of 
the  hottest  ever  known  in  Buffalo,  together  with  the  varied 
attractions  of  the  I^xposition,  the  audiences  were  smaller  than 

•  The  addresse.s  have  been  published  in  pani|)hlet-f()rni,  in  connection  with 
the  Report  of  the  Congress  of  Religion,  and  may  be  ftbtainrd  of  Unity  I'nb- 
li.shing  Co.,  3939  I^ngley  Avt-nue,  Chicago. 
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had  been  expected  ;  but  those  who  attended  Hstened  to  able 
addresses  and  speakers,  and  testimony  is  on  record  that 
the  occasion  was  one  of  mutual  help,  profit,  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  success  that  attended  our  last  Annual  Convention 
aroused  hopes  and  expectations  that  the  year  1 901- 1902 
would  be  one  of  marked  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  certain  plans  were  proposed  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  during  the  autumn  and 
winter ;  but  these  hopes  and  expectations  were  succeeded  by 
sorrow  and  disappointment  when  word  was  received  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  President,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  which 
event  occurred  at  Greenacre,  in  the  town  of  Eliot,  Maine, 
September  4.  To  a  few  of  Doctor  Janes's  intimate  friends 
and  associates  it  was  known  a  year  ago  that  he  was  not  in  his 
usual  health ;  yet  none  the  less,  to  these  as  well  as  to  those 
who  knew  him  less  intimately,  the  news  of  his  death  came  as 
a  shock  wholly  unexpected.  Throughout  the  summer  he 
superintended  his  Greenacre  School  of  Comparative  Religion, 
and  not  until  the  term  had  closed  did  he  yield  to  the  disease 
whose  fatal  grasp  he  was  obliged  then  to  acknowledge. 
Whether  he  might  have  regained  health  and  strength  had  his 
cares  been  lighter,  or  if  he  had  spent  the  summer  in  relaxa- 
tion from  labor,  it  is  futile  now  to  inquire.  To  the  last  he 
maintained  his  wonted  serenity  of  mind  and  manner  and  an 
unabated  solicitude  for  the  causes  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. His  love  of  family  and  friends,  and  of  life  itself,  was 
strong  and  true.  Gladly  would  he  have  seen  the  years  come 
and  go  before  taking  off  the  armor,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
much  to  do  ;  yet  fearlessly,  and  without  repining,  he  watched 
the  approach  of  death,  and  passed  calmly  and  contentedly  to 
his  reward. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  November 
15  it  was  announced  that  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association, 
of  which  Doctor  Janes  was  the  founder,  he  being  also  its 
President  for  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  becoming  a  resident 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  would  welcome  the  co-operation 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association  in  preparing  and  publishing 
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in  his  honor  a  memorial  volume.  The  proposition  received 
immediate  and  unqualified  approval.  By  vote  of  the  meeting 
one  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  from  the  treasury 
towards  the  expense  of  the  work,  and  Mrs.  Cheney  and 
Messrs.  Hamlen  and  West  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  interests  of  the  Association  therein.  Later, 
Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  of  Cambridge,  a  member  of  our  Association, 
expr.essed  her  interest  in  the  movement,  and  gave  generously 
towards  the  publication  of  the  volume.  It  was  issued  in 
March,  and  has  been  cordially  received  by  a  large  number  of 
Doctor  Janes's  friends  and  admirers.  It  contains  the  addresses 
made  at  the  funeral  service  held  at  Greenacre,  September  6, 
a  report  of  the  memorial  service  held  at  the  Studio  House, 
Cambridge,  September  8,  the  discourse  delivered  October  27 
in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  by 
the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  in  commemoration  of  "  Two 
Friends  and  Helpers,  John  Fiske  and  Lewis  G.  Janes," 
together  with  tributes  from  men  and  women  eminent  in 
various  walks  of  life,  all  of  whom  offer  glad  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  man  and  his  work.  The  number  of  contributors 
to  the  contents  of  the  volume  is  sixty.  The  book  itself,  in 
style,  in  arrangement  of  matter,  and  in  its  illustrations,  merits 
high  commendation.    The  dedication  page  reads  as  follows : 

TO 

THE  KNOWN  AND   UNKNOWN   FRIENDS  OK 
DOCrOR  JANES   IN   ALL  LANDS 

TO 

THOSE  WHOSE  KINDNESS  BOTH  BY  WORD  AND  DEED  HAS 
HELPED  TO   MAKE  THIS  VOLUME  IN  SOME 
DEGREE  W(JRTHY  OF   ITS  SUBJECT 

TO 

THOSE  WHO  WERE  NEAREST  AND   DEAREST  IN   HIS  LOVE 
AND  WHO  NEVER   FOUND  THAT  L(JVE  WANTING 

AMOVE  ALL 
TO  TIIK   SACKKI)   MEMORY  OF 
A    I.OYAL  SOUL 

tribute  of  tf}e  spirit 
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A  copy  of  the  volume  has  been  sent  gratis  to  every 
member  of  the  Association.  In  response,  your  Secretary 
has  received  letters  which,  if  time  permitted,  he  would  like 
to  present  on  this  occasion,  wherein  the  writers  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  gift  and  of  the  man  whom  the  volume 
seeks  to  honor. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  November 

15  the  subject  of  choosing  a  new  President  was  introduced, 
and  the  names  of  seventeen  persons  who  for  many  years  have 
been  identified  with  the  Free  Religious  movement  were 
presented  as  possible  candidates.  A  Nominating  Committee 
composed  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons,  Mr.  Richard  P.  Hallowell, 
•and  Mr.  George  W.  Stevens  was  appointed,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  consider  the  seventeen  names  presented,  together 
with  other  names  that  might  occur  to  them.  The  report  of 
this  Committee  was  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  March  1 8.  In  it  they  advised  that  two  candidates  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  meeting  —  one  to  fill  the  office  of  "  Honorary  " 
and  the  other  that  of  Acting  "  President  of  the  Association, 
and  tendered  the  names  of  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Edwin  D.  Mead  for  the  respective  offices.  Because  of  her 
identification  with  the  Association  from  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ization in  1867,  and  of  her  constant  and  unwearied  efforts  in 
its  behalf,  they  had  thought  to  present  Mrs.  Cheney  as  the 
sole  candidate  ;  but  fearing  that  the  duties  of  the  full  position 
might  at  this  time  weigh  too  heavily  upon  her  they  now  sought 
to  confer  upon  her  the  honorary  title  only. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  the  ballot- 
ing that  followed  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney  to  the  office  of  Honorary  President,  and  of  Mr.  Edwin 
D.  Mead  to  the  ofifice  of  Acting  President  of  the  Association. 
The  Committee  reported  that  in  asking  Mr.  Mead  to  accept 
the  position  of  Acting  President  they  were  making  demands 
upon  the  time  and  energies  of  a  man  already  devoted  to  con- 
stant and  manifold  labors,  which  allow  him  but  little  leisure. 
His  generous  assent  to  their  solicitations,  which,  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  he  construed     less  as  an  invitation  than 
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as  a  summons  to  duty,"  was  therefore  the  more  highly 
appreciated. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  April 
I,  with  President  Mead  in  the  chair.  It  was  called  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  for  the  approaching  Annual  Convention  ; 
and  after  a  conference  regarding  appropriate  subjects  and 
speakers  several  committees  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Our  Conventions  have  been 
held  hitherto  on  the  last  Friday  in  May,  but  inasmuch  as 
Memorial  Day  falls  this  year  on  that  date  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  appoint  Saturday,  May  31,  as  our  day  of  assembling. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  by  this  change  of  date  we  shall  not 
fail  to  attract  the  large  audiences  that  in  previous  years  have 
attended  our  Conventions. 

At  our  last  Annual  Meeting  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte, 
of  the  University  of  California,  was  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Association.  From  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Doctor  Janes  at  that  time  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  be  heard  frequently  on  our  platform,  and  that  in  other 
ways  he  would  become  a  valuable  helper  of  our  movement. 
His  death,  which  occurred  July  6,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  made  void  these  expectations.  He  was  a  Southerner  by 
birth,  a  Huguenot  by  descent.  Geolology,  zoology,  evolution, 
and  philosophy  were  the  subjects  to  which  he  was  chiefly 
devoted,  and  in  each  of  these  branches  he  attained  eminence. 
His  personality  called  forth  the  affection  of  students  and 
teachers,  and  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  best-loved  professor 
in  the  State  University  faculty."  In  1868  he  went  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  wrote  most  of  his  works.  His  death  was  the 
occasion  of  many  editorials  and  comrnents  in  the  leading 
journals  of  the  country,  in  which  the  man  and  his  scholarship 
were  highly  eulogized. 

Dr.  Marie  Zakrzewski,  who  died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  lioston. 
May  I  2,  aged  seventy-three  years,  was  a  warm-hearted  friend 
of  our  Association.  During  its  early  years  she  was  a 
frequent  attendant  and  .sometimes  a  speaker  at  our  meetings. 
She  was  prc-s(Mit  a  year  ago  at  our  T'cstival  at  the  Quincy 
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House.  She  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1831.  In  1853 
she  came  to  America.  Her  strong  desire  was  to  obtain  an 
education  in  all  that  pertained  to  medical  science,  in  order 
that  she  might  the  better  help  mankind,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  sex.  Through  prejudice,  detraction,  and 
other  hindrances,  she  strove  to  attain  her  purpose,  and,  over- 
coming all  obstacles,  she  became  one  of  the  pioneer  women 
physicians  of  the  country.  She  founded  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
was  one  of  its  directors  and  physicians.  She  attached  to 
herself  in  bonds  of  admiration  and  friendship  an  ever  increas- 
ing circle  of  acquaintances,  by  whom  she  is  remembered  as 
the  embodiment  of  integrity,  compassion,  and  helpfulness. 

Our  stock  of  publications,  apart  from  the  surplus  copies  of 
the  last  Annual  Report,  remains  in  about  the  condition  that 
was  reported  a  year  ago.  Once  again  your  Secretary  is 
prompted  to  repeat  that  it  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and 
that  some  plan  of  free  distribution  of  the  publications  should 
be  devised,  whereby  our  literature  would  be  disseminated  in 
new  fields. 

The  state  of  our  treasury  has  enabled  us  to  meet  with 
promptness  all  claims  made  upon  it  during  the  year  ;  yet  the 
admonition,  given  in  the  previous  report  of  the  Secretary, 
that  there  should  be  a  curtailment  of  our  expenses  seems  at 
this  time  to  be  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

The  need  of  a  regular  place  of  meeting,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Association,  has  been  felt  frequently  during  the  year. 
Without  permanent  headquarters  we  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  hospitality  of  other  societies,  and,  although  we  have 
been  generously  treated  in  this  respect,  still  the  acceptance 
of  the  favor  implies  a  dependence  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
abolish.  Should  any  new  friend  of  the  Association  attempt 
to  call  on  us,  he  would  be  surprised  and  pained  to  learn  that 
even  the  name  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  is  not  found 
in  the  City  Directory.  This  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  its 
rank  and  influence  and  its  ability  to  provide  a  meeting-place 
of  its  own. 
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The  brief  sketch  of  the  year's  work  given  in  this  report 
shows  that  but  Uttle  has  been  attempted  or  performed  except 
the  definite  duties  prescribed  by  our  Constitution.  To  be 
able  to  review  a  season  of  greater  activity  would  be,  it  goes 
without  saying,  gratifying  to  all  of  our  members  ;  yet  no 
apology  seems  necessary  for  the  short  record  that  we  present. 
The  little  that  we  have  undertaken  has  been  carefully  planned 
and  successfully  accomplished,  and  should  the  Association 
decide  in  the  future  to  enter  on  a  wider  work  we  trust  that 
the  same  approval  may  be  passed  upon  its  efforts. 

William  H.  Hamlen, 

Secretary. 


Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention. 


The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America  was  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Saturday,  May  31,  1902. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  10  o'clock,  with  a  large 
attendance,  President  Edwin  D.  Mead  in  the  chair. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  — 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
as  defined  in  its  Constitution,  is  "  to  emphasize  the  supremacy 
of  practical  morality  in  all  the  relations  of  life."  That 
definition  of  purpose  found  its  way  into  the  Constitution  at 
the  behest  of  men  in  earnest ;  it  was  impossible  that  this 
Association,  founded  when  it  was  and  founded  by  the  men 
who  did  found  it,  should  not  have  such  a  definition.  The 
Association  was  founded  at  the  close  of  the  great  storm  and 
stress  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  who  founded  it  had  been 
responsible  in  those  movements  and  had  been  active  members 
of  the  Transcendental  movement  here  in  New  England.  We 
think  of  Emerson  and  Wasson  and  Weiss  and  Bartol  and 
Higginson,  of  Mrs.  Cheney,  our  Honorary  President,  and 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  connection  with  those  early  days. 
The  political  relation  was  viewed  from  the  beginning  by 
the  founders  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  as  one  of 
those  fundamental  relations  of  life  which  religion  itself  must 
not  neglect,  —  which  religion  must  altogether  inspire  and 
inform. 
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As  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  early  annual  reports  of  the 
Association  one  is  impressed  by  the  large  degree  of  attention, 
and  by  the  noble  character  of  the  attention,  that  was  paid  to 
social  and  political  reform.  One  remembers  the  noble  speech 
made  here  by  Wendell  Phillips,  with  the  splendid  Calvinism  — 
that  Calvinism  which  viewed  this  world  as  a  battle  between 
good  and  evil  —  which  inspired  almost  all  that  Wendell 
Phillips  did.  I  have  read  the  address  of  Wasson  given  in  one 
of  those  early  Conventions,  in  which  he  said  that  religion, 
while  striving  ever  to  lift  man  to  spiritual  inspirations,  must 
remember  always  its  imperative  duty  and  obligation  to  labor 
and  wages,  to  common  capital,  to  health  and  houses,  to  civil 
rights,  and  to  law.  I  remember  the  address  given  by  Mrs. 
Cheney  which  stands  preserved  in  the  volume  upon  Freedom 
and  P'ellowship  in  Religion  "  which  the  Association  published 
upon  religion  in  its  relation  to  philanthropy  and  reform.  Said 
Mrs.  Cheney,  from  the  Free  Religious  platform,  The  mere 
statement  of  the  subject  is  the  argument.  How  can  religion 
be  dissociated  from  life  and  its  practical  affairs  "  Relig- 
ion as  a  Social  P'orce  "  was  the  title  under  which  her  address 
appeared  in  your  volume.  I  remember  the  noble  utterance 
of  John  Weiss  upon  the  true  relation  of  Church  and  State. 
I  remember  that  it  was  from  your  platform  that  Colonel 
Higginson  said  that  the  test  of  religion  is  the  degree  in 
which  it  brings  men  into  sympathy  with  all  the  world. 

This  social  and  political  and  religious  obligation  to  human- 
ity has  been  a  consciousness  which  has  inspired  this  Associa- 
tion from  the  time  of  its  great  founders  until  the  present 
time. 

We  cannot  forget,  as  we  meet  here  to-day,  that  one  is  absent 
who  was  present  here  last  year  and  conducted  your  delibera- 
tions. There  was  no  man  who  has  been  connected  with  this 
A.ssociation  from  the  beginning  who  has  been  worthier  of  our 
love  or  who  has  received  it  in  larger  measure.  "  I  have  been 
accustomed,"  .says  Colonel  Higginson  in  liis  brief  tribute  in 
the  memorial  volume  uj)on  Doctor  Janes  which  Ikis  i)een  pub- 
lished,—  "  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Doctor  Janes  as 
the  most  wholly  stainless  man  I  knew.  .  .  .  He  was  eminently 
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built  for  usefulness."  It  was  to  bring  the  power  of  this 
Association,  to  bring  its  religious  inspiration,  to  bear  upon 
practical  affairs,  upon  social  life  and  upon  politics,  that  Doctor 
Janes's  dearest  efforts,  the  efforts  which  he  accounted  most 
important,  were  directed. 

I  have  in  mind  the  tribute  paid  to  Doctor  Janes  by  our 
Honorary  President.  In  that  tribute  the  point  which  Mrs. 
Cheney  emphasizes  is  the  degree  in  which  Doctor  Janes 
felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  transform 
social  and  political  life  by  religious  ideals.  You  will  re- 
member the  program  of  the  last  Convention  of  this  Associa- 
tion, which  he  arranged  and  which  he  conducted.  You  will 
remember  that  the  afternoon  here  last  year  was  devoted 
to  "The  Ethics  of  Race  Relationship."  That  is  one  of 
the  commanding  subjects  which  we  have  to  study  to-day,  as 
we  survey  our  relations  to  the  world.  You  will  remember, 
those  of  you  who  were  present,  that  his  opening  address  was 
upon  "  The  New  Century  from  the  View-point  of  Free  Relig- 
ion," and  that  it  was  the  great  vistas  into  better  national  life 
and  nobler  international  relations  that  commanded  his  atten- 
tion and  which  he  chiefly  emphasized  to  you  here. 

And  all  this,  the  things  for  which  our  late  President  stood, 
the  things  for  which  Colonel  Higginson,  his  predecessor, 
stood,  the  things  defined  by  the  venerated  leaders  of  this 
Association  at  the  beginning,  —  this  emphasis  upon  political 
things,  —  are  all  a  part,  a  prophecy,  of  that  movement  which 
is  going  on,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  be  stated  extremely 
as  a  passage  from  the  dispensation  of  the  Church  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
member the  title  of  the  book  by  Mulford,  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  of  all  modern  American  Churchmen,  "  The 
Republic  of  God."  It  was  as  aiming  at  the  Republic  of  God 
that  he  defined  Christianity,  and  he  insisted  that  Christianity, 
as  differentiated  from  early  religions,  —  and  this  fact  in  the 
differentiation  indicated  the  movement  of  thought  in  this 
world,  —  that  Christianity  was  a  more  social  and  political 
religion  ;  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  other  great  religions  have 
been  religions,  it  was  not  a  religion  at  all ;  it  was  a  great 
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new  social  ideal,  an  ideal  of  the  proper  relations  of  men  to 
men  in  human  society,  that  Christianity  was ;  and  that  that 
principle  of  interpretation  was  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  its  foundation  and  of  its  development  —  the  bringing  about 
in  this  world  a  Republic  of  God. 

And  it  is  truly  coming  about  that  to-day  the  citizen  feels 
his  responsibility  to  mankind,  feels  his  religious  duty,  in  as 
deep  and  true  a  way  as  the  Churchman  used  to  feel  the  same 
as  Churchman  ;  and  in  all  manner  of  ways  concerns  which 
used  to  be  considered  peculiarly  the  function  of  the  Church 
are  being  organized  and  taken  up  by  other  institutions  and 
other  organizations.  The  great  matters  of  temperance,  of 
the  care  for  the  poor,  of  the  care  for  the  criminal,  the  great 
correctional  and  disciplinary  and  relieving  efforts  of  society, 
are  finding  their  separate  organizations  all  through  the  State  ; 
these  strictly  moral  and  disciplinary  efforts  are  finding  larger 
place  all  through  human  society. 

It  was  said  to  me  the  other  day,  by  one  of  the  members  of 
that  same  Church  which  Doctor  Mulford  so  nobly  represented, 
that  it  sometimes  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  Church  which  was 
turning  over  to  other  organizations  and  institutions  the  func- 
tions of  the  Good  Samaritan  which  were  so  long  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  her  functions  was  in  great  danger  of  turning 
over  to  other  organizations  her  prophetic  function  also.  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  not  quite  so  true  as  the  misgivings  of  this 
Churchman  prophesied,  although  the  danger  has  latterly 
seemed  great.  I  am  glad  that  all  through  this  country  to-day 
the  Church  does  seem  to  be  finding  its  tongue  ;  that  we  arc 
finding  that  there  are  more  prophets  in  the  Church  than  in 
these  dark  days  we  have  believed,  l^ut  it  is  true  that  the 
Commonwealth,  that  the  Republic,  that  political  society,  must 
from  now  on  be  construed  and  defined  in  a  more  moral  way, 
in  a  more  spiritual  and  rcHgious  way,  than  ever  before.  That 
religious  construction  was  placed  upon  the  State  by  our  fathers 
at  the  beginning.  That  was  the  construction  whicli  Jolm 
Calvin  placed  upon  the  State.  They  study  John  ('alvin  to 
poor  purpose  whr)  simply  study  his  Institutes  of  Religion  and 
do  nf)t  study  his  Republic  of  Geneva,  —  who  do  not  know 
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that  John  Calvin  and  the  Puritans  of  Holland  and  Scotland 
and  England  and  New  England  viewed  Church  and  State  as 
instrumentalities  alike  for  the  promotion,  for  the  establishment, 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make 
the  Republic  of  Geneva,  to  make  the  town  of  Boston,  the 
reflection  of  eternal  law  and  of  God's  purpose  in  the  world. 

It  was  as  commanded  by  great  ideals,  as  sensible  of  a 
high  and  peculiar  responsibihty  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  that  this  Republic  was  born  and  launched  upon  its 
activity.  There  is  something  splendid  in  the  impulse  which 
we  feel  amidst  all  that  is  crude  and  unformed  and  often 
boastful  and  sometimes  vulgar  —  there  is  an  immense  inspira- 
tion and  impulse  in  going  back  to  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
feeling  the  high  inspiration  and  responsibilities  which  were 
felt  by  Jefferson  and  his  great  contemporaries.  They  felt 
that  this  American  Republic  had  been  born  to  revolutionize 
the  world.  They  felt,  almost,  that  it  was  coming  in  a  torrent. 
They  felt  that  the  days  of  armies  and  wars  and  bad  political 
economy  were  over,  and  that  a  great  era  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood was,  largely  through  their  initiative  and  their  impulse,  to 
spread  all  over  the  world.  And  to  a  large  degree  I  hold  that 
that  great  dream  has  been  realized.  I  hold  that  this  Republic, 
in  these  hundred  years  which  have  followed  the  time  of 
Jefferson,  has  been  pre-eminently  the  great  world  power,  the 
great  leader  among  the  nations.  The  Americanization  of  the 
world  which  has  been  going  on  and  is  going  on  has  been  and 
is  one  of  the  stupendous  facts  in  history. 

I  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  in  it  hardly  realize  its 
extent  and  its  grandeur.  What  has  America  done  for  the 
world  in  this  century She  has  prescribed  to  almost  every 
new  nation,  and  she  has  prescribed  to  many  of  the  old 
nations,  what  their  constitutions  should  be.  She  has  pre- 
scribed it  even  to  almost  all  the  new  colonies  or  dependencies 
or  states  of  the  British  Empire.  It  has  not  been  after  old 
England  that  Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
the  Cape  have  modeled  their  constitutions,  but  after  the  con- 
stitution, es.sentially,  which  was  struck  out  here  a  hundred 
years  ago.    I  remember  that  when  Sir  George  Gray,  that 
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greatest  of  all  British  colonial  administrators,  went  back  in 
triumph  after  his  brilliant  career  in  New  Zealand  and  Cape 
Colony  to  the  scene  of  his  early  services  in  Australia,  in 
urging  the  people  of  Australia  to  end  that  final  bit  of  depend- 
ence which  was  chiefly  marked  by  the  receiving  of  governors 
sent  out  from  London,  he  asked  them  whether,  in  any  great 
exigency  that  was  ever  likely  to  arise  in  Australia,  a  governor 
sent  from  London  was  Hkely  to  be  so  equal  to  the  occasion  as 
the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  elected  by  the  United  States 
in  i860. 

It  is  such  appeals  as  that  that  the  progressive  thinkers  of 
the  English  colonies  have  made  in  the  past  century  and  are 
making  at  this  time.  America,  I  say,  has  set  the  model  for 
the  constitutions  of  the  world.  The  influences  radiating 
from  America  have  done  more  than  any  other  influences  to 
honeycomb  the  nations  of  the  world  with  democratic  ideals 
and  democratic  aspirations.  America  has  prescribed  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  is  obeying  the  prescription,  the  true 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  of  religion  and  politics,  in  their 
organization.  America  has  by  her  great  example  and  by  her 
doctrine  brought  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  public  school 
system,  to  the  education  of  all  the  people  by  the  people  ;  and 
America  has  been  in  the  past  century  the  great  power  for 
peace,  rebuking  by  her  example  and  her  teaching  the  system 
of  costly  armaments  and  pointing  to  a  more  excellent  way. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  America  has  proved  herself  a 
world  power  and  has  proved  herself,  I  ^ay,  in  this  century  the 
greatest  of  world  powers.  All  thinking  men  in  England,  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland  and  France  have  seen  this.  This  is 
written  in  the  great  books.  And  yet  there  are  Americans 
with  souls  so  poor  that  they  never  di»scovered  until  Spanish 
shii)s  were  sunk  at  Santiago  or  Manila  that  America  was  a 
world  power  at  all.  This  power  to  sink  ships,  this  power  to 
bring  big  guns  to  bear,  this  power  of  force  —  that  seemed  to 
these  men  to  make  America  truly  a  world  i)owcr.  I  do  not 
deny  the  useful  function  at  times  of  guns  in  the  world  ;  1  do 
not  deny  a  proper  place  to  |)hysi(al  force.  Hut  I  do  say 
that  when  the  American,  in  the  face  of  his  great  history, 
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neglects  these  immense  political  and  educational  and  religious 
influences,  which  in  the  century  have  gone  so  far  to  transform 
the  world,  to  dwell  upon  exhibitions  like  these  which  have 
riveted  the  attention  of  men  peculiarly  in  these  last  years  — 
I  say  that  when  he  does  this  he  holds  his  great  birthright 
cheap  and  he  has  never  realized  the  actual  accomplishments, 
the  actual  possibilities  and  the  great  responsibilities  of  America 
in  the  world.  (Applause.) 

This  appeal  to  physical  force,  this  construction  of  great 
gunboats,  this  maintenance  of  large  armies,  warrings,  and 
conquests,  the  subjugation  of  weak  by  strong  in  the  world  — 
these  are  not  new  things,  my  friends ;  these  are  the  hoary  old 
things  of  this  world  ;  these  are  things  as  hoary  as  history. 
The  great  new  thing  in  the  world  for  which  America  stands 
and  has  stood  is  the  idea  of  bringing  moral  and  spiritual 
influences  to  bear  in  poUtics  and  in  the  international  relations 
of  men.  We  recognize  the  good,  I  trust,  such  good  as  there 
is  —  and  there  is  good  —  that  is  somehow,  though  in  ways  so 
sad  compared  with  what  so  easily  might  have  been,  emerging 
from  these  troublous  times,  where  motives  have  been  so  mixed, 
where  issues  have  been  so  momentous,  and  where  men's  lines 
have  been  so  confused.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  bad,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  to  be  condemned  in  these  things  into  which  we  have 
been  betrayed,  there  are  new  opportunities  open  to  us  in 
which  we  must  all  rejoice.  I  rejoice  at  the  opportunities  for 
good  which  are  open  to  us  to-day  in  Cuba.  I  returned  last 
night  from. the  arbitr^ion  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  ;  and 
the  most  stimulating  thing  at  Lake  Mohonk  was  not  any 
speech  made  there,  although  good  speeches  were  made  there 
—  not  that,  but  the  spectacle  of  three-score  Cuban  girls 
attending  the  normaj  school  at  New  Paltz,  beside  Lake 
Mohonk,  fitting  themselves  to  go  back  to  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Cuba.  (Applause.)  I  remember  that  splendid  exhibi- 
tion here  two  years  ago,  when  the  hundreds  of  Cuban  teachers 
came  to  prepare  themselves  within  the  walls  of  Harvard  for 
similar  work  in  that  liberated  island.  These  are  the  things 
which  open  up  to  us  the  possibilities  of  a  true  moral  and 
educational  influence.    I  rejoice  at  the  vistas  which  are  open 
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to  us  for  educational  effort  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
most  impressive  thing  concerning  all  those  efforts  is  the  fact 
of  the  readiness  of  this  simple  people,  even  in  the  midst  of 
war  and  crudest  subjugation  —  the  readiness  of  this  simple 
people  to  welcome  us  with  docility  and  gladness  in  such  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  efforts  as  we  are  there  putting  forth. 
It  proves,  oh,  so  pathetically,  it  proves,  as  another  has  said, 
that  what  they  wanted  was  books  when  we  gave  them  bullets. 
I  believe  there  is  a  resolve  going  up  all  over  this  American 
nation  to-day,  among  religious  men,  among  good  citizens,  that 
the  kind  hand  shall  supersede  the  savage  hand,  that  these 
educational  influences  —  possible,  all  of  them,  without  warrings 
or  conquests  —  shall  have  the  reinforcement  of  all  that  is  best 
and  strongest  in  America  ;  that  the  constructive  way  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  way  of  destruction.  (Applause.) 

A  world  power  —  yes,  my  friends,  but  what  kind  of  power 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  simple  fact  of  power.  Power  may 
be  the  most  brutal  thing  in  all  this  world.  But  the  moral 
power,  the  power  of  ideals,  the  missionary  impulse,  the  hand 
that  liberates  and  uplifts  —  these  are  the  things  for  which 
America  has  stood  and  the  things  for  which  America  proposes 
to  stand  in  the  future. 

We  recognize  the  solemnity  of  the  issues  among  which  we 
stand.  We  recognize  the  difficulty  and  the  complexity  of  the 
responsibilities  which  men  in  office  have  to  bear.  There  is 
a  willingness,  there  is  a  determination,  among  the  American 
people  patiently  to  support  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  in 
power  in  helping  us  to  a  moral  and  truly  American  solution  of 
these  great  problems.  Ikit  there  is  a  deep  resolution,  growing 
deeper,  swelling  up  more  widely,  all  over  the  country,  that 
America  shall  not  sink  back  into  the  hoary  old  methods  of  the 
past ;  that  the  temptations  of  ()ur  prosperity  and  of  material 
things  shall  not  be  permitted  to  swerve  us  from  the  great 
purpose  to  which  we  have  been  called  ;  that  America  shall 
continue,  as  she  has  l)een  in  the  century  which  has  passed, 
the  leader  of  the  nations,  the  greatest  of  world  powers  be- 
cau.se  truly  the  most  democratic  and  fraternal  and  liberativc 
of  world  powers  ;  and  that,  shaking  off  all  trammels,  she  shall 
advance  to  ever  great  and  greater  things. 
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With  that  feeling  we  have  come  together  here  to-day, 
seriously  to  consider  the  ideals  and  duties  of  this  Republic, 
and  highly  to  resolve  that  that  civilization,  that  those  insti- 
tutions, that  those  great  charges  which  have  come  to  us  from 
the  fathers,  that  the  torch  which  has  come  to  us  from  them, 
shall  pass  on  from  our  hands  not  dimmed  and  not  suffering 
because  in  the  course  of  progress  it  has  come  to  our  hands. 
(Applause.) 


The  President.  —  It  is  to  Doctor  Janes  that  all  our 
thoughts  go  to-day,  and  whom  we  all  join  in  mourning.  The 
Directors  of  the  Association  have  prepared  resolutions  of 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  those  resolutions  will  be  read  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Secretary  Hamlen  read  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas^  The  life  and  labors  of  our  beloved  late  President, 
Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  have  been  brought  to  a  close  since  our 
last  Annual  Convention,  we,  the  members  of  the  Free  Relig- 
ious Association  of  America,  in  Convention  assembled,  desir- 
ing to  express  our  sorrow  for  the  bereavement,  and  our  appre- 
ciation of  his  character  and  his  services,  do  unanimously  adopt 
these  Resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recall  with  pride  and  satisfaction  Doctor 
Janes's  strong  moral  nature,  the  clearness  and  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect,  the  beauty  of  his  character,  the  loftiness  of  his  aims 
and  purposes,  his  capacity  for  forming  and  retaining  friend- 
ships, his  enthusiasm  for  all  good  causes,  and  his  courage  in 
accepting  and  defending  whatever  he  believed  to  be  right. 

Resolved,  That  the  services  rendered  by  Doctor  Janes  in 
behalf  of  education,  philanthropy,  religion,  and  literature,  and 
especially  his  untiring  devotion  to  this  Association  for  thirty- 
five  years,  first  as  a  layman  and  latterly  as  its  President,  have 
laid  upon  us  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Resolved,  That  the  unfailing  example  which  Doctor  Janes 
presented  of  adherence  to  high  ideals  both  in  private  and 
public  councils  is  now  among  our  priceless  memories,  and 
shall  remain  a  constant  incentive  to  us  to  perfect  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

Resolved,  That  to  his  wife  and  children,  to  whom  he  was 
united  in  bonds  of  closest  endearment,  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy ;  remembering,  also,  the  large  circle  of  kinsmen, 
friends,  and  acquaintances  who  mourn  his  departure  from 
life. 

These  sentiments  we  sincerely  and  fraternally  resolve, 
adding : 

**  God  rest  his  gallant  spirit  !    Give  him  peace  ! 
And  crown  his  brows  with  amaranth,  and  set 
The  saintly  palm-branch  in  his  strong  right  hand. 
Amid  the  conquering  rulers  of  the  skies 
Give  him  high  place  forever.     Let  him  walk 
O'er  meads  of  brightest  asphodel,  and  be 
Where  dwell  the  single-hearted  and  the  wise. 
Men  like  himself,  severely,  simply  good. 
Who  scorned  to  be  ambitious  —  scorned  the  snares 
Of  office,  station,  rank  ;  but  stood  sublime 
In  natural  greatness." 


The  following  notice  was  given  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  Wilcox. 

The  Treasurer.  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Membership 
in  the  Free  Religious  Association  is  the  very  simple  matter 
of  recording  your  name,  with  the  contribution  of  one  dollar, 
the  annual  membership-fee.  In  return,  you  receive  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  a  good  thing  —  of  promoting  a  good  work; 
and  also  the  published  verbatim  Report  of  the  Convention 
and  Festival,  with  any  other  publications  which  the  Associa- 
tion may  from  time  to  time  issue.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
hoped  that  you  will  be  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  this 
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Association,  with  its  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  done  and  is  doing  a  real  work  for  the  good  of 
the  people  generally,  that  you  will  be  inchned  to  make  con- 
tributions not  restricted  to  this  one  dollar  annual  membership- 
fee,  but  to  do  more  than  that,  that  it  may  have  the  funds  to 
carry  on  its  good  work. 

The  President.  —  I  would  give  notice  that  a  memorial 
volume  in  honor  of  Doctor  Janes  has  been  published  by  the 
Association  and  that  copies  can  be  procured  here  to-day  of 
the  Secretary.  This  volume,  I  would  say  for  those  who  do 
not  procure  it  to-day,  is  published  by  our  fellow-member,  Mr. 
James  H.  West,  and  may  be  had  for  ;^i.oo  by  addressing  him 
at  79  Milk  Street,  Boston. 


[Introduction  of  President  Schurman, 
BY  President  Mead.] 

I  believe  that  much  of  what  we  deplore  in  the  political  life 
of  England  and  of  America  to-day  is  due  to  a  false  philosophy. 
We  have  been  living,  during  almost  half  a  century  now,  in 
the  midst  of  the  controversy  over  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
I  consider  it  a  capital  misfortune  that  that  great  doctrine, 
which  science  approves  and  which  is  so  fruitful  of  benefit  to 
every  department  of  thought  and  life,  came  into  the  world 
allied  for  the  most  part  with  what  seems  to  me  an  in- 
adequate and  a  dangerous  philosophy,  a  philosophy  which 
moves  merely  in  the  realm  of  efficient  cause.  These  great 
phrases  about  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest "  and  the  rest  have 
been  interpreted  again  and  again  in  a  way  that  has  prejudiced 
the  world,  because  allied  with  such  a  philosophy.  I  believe 
that,  because  of  this,  the  net  results  up  to  date  for  religion 
itself  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  have  been  quite  as  much  bad 
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as  good.  It  is  only  now,  when  the  doctrine  of  evohition,  when 
the  ethics  associated  with  that  doctrine,  come  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  Hght  of  a  philosophy  which  satisfies  the  poetical  and 
religious  demands  of  the  human  mind  that  the  doctrine  has 
its  just  application  and  will  do  its  true  good.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  Ufe  our  speaker  of  to-day  saw  that  fact.  His 
life  in  the  whole  realm  of  thought  has  been  the  bringing 
to  bear  of  a  true  philosophy  upon  religion,  upon  ethics,  upon 
science,  and  upon  politics. 

I  heard  John  Morley  say  last  summer  that  he  felt  that  the 
trouble  in  England  is  a  trouble  which  goes  very  deep ;  that 
there  must  be  an  ethical  and  philosophical  regeneration  of 
England  before  England  will  see  the  politics  which  she  needs. 
It  is  because  President  Schurman  has  stood  for  a  profound 
and  true  philosophy,  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
practical  politics  of  the  time  and  upon  the  issues  which  have 
so  lamentably  puzzled  ordinary  men,  that  he  has  finally  clar- 
ified these  issues.  He  has  done  more,  I  think,  than  perhaps 
any  other  in  this  latest  time  —  certainly  done  it  more  influ- 
entially  —  to  point  out  the  true  way  for  the  future  which  now 
confronts  us,  because  of  this  philosophy,  which  he  uttered  so 
strongly  and  truly  at  the  beginning  of  his  intellectual  and 
public  life. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  we  have  invited  him  here  to-day, 
wishing  that  this  subject  should  be  treated,  not  with  prejudice 
or  passion  or  superficiality,  but  in  a  way  that  would  bring 
home  to  us  the  solemn  issues  of  the  hour,  with  the  great 
ideals  which  are  placed  before  the  American  Republic,  and 
the  Republic's  commanding  duties.  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University.  (Long 
applause.) 
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ADDRESS  BY  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  LL.D., 
PRESIDENT  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

THE   IDEALS   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  President :  — 

When  you  invited  me  to  speak  at  this  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Free  Religious  Association  I  felt  a  necessity  laid  upon 
me  to  decline  your  flattering  proposal.  For  the  president  of 
every  college  and  university  in  the  land  is  at  this  season  of 
the  year  engrossed  and  weighted  down  with  the  proper  duties 
of  his  office ;  and  my  own  official  tasks  happen  just  now  to  be 
peculiarly  burdensome.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  grave,  serious,  and  vital  character  of  the 
topics  —  or  I  might  more  correctly  say  of  the  one  general 
subject  —  that  found  a  place  in  your  programme.  As  I  stood 
in  this  dilemma  debating  what  reply  to  make  to  the  flattering 
invitation  with  which  you  had  honored  me,  the  constraining 
influence  of  the  great  name  of  Emerson  (who,  as  you,  sir, 
were  careful  to  inform  me,  participated  in  the  foundation  of 
this  Association)  finally  turned  the  scale,  and  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  of  acceptance.  Now  that  I  am  here  I  must  crave  the 
kind  indulgence  of  the  audience  for  presuming  to  prepare  in 
moments  snatched  from  the  calls  of  many  imperative  and 
distracting  engagements  an  address  upon  a  subject  worthy  of 
the  most  sustained  effort,  the  profoundest  thought,  and  the 
loftiest  inspiration  of  the  noblest  orators  of  the  world. 

My  first  thought  was  to  turn  to  Emerson.  I  read  his 
address  at  the  meeting  held  here  in  May,  1867,  for  the  organ- 
izing of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  also  his  address 
before  the  society  in  1869.  How  far  these  speeches  reflect 
the  aim  of  the  founders  or  the  object  which  has  since  been 
pursued  by  this  Association  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 
But  it  will  surely  elevate  our  aims  to  recall  that  the  most 
illustrious  member  this  Association  has  ever  had  conceived  it 
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as  "a  movement  of  benefit  to  man  under  the  sanction  of 
religion."  And  there  is  inspiration  for  us  to-day  in  the  clos- 
ing words  he  addressed  to  your  fathers  thirty-three  years  ago, 
words  in  which  he  expressed  "an  infinite  hope  for  mankind  " 
and  declared  it  ''the  highest  worship  to  expect  of  heaven 
the  most  and  the  best."  May  this  sublime  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  illumine  and  ennoble  our  thoughts  as  we  con- 
sider together  for  an  hour  the  Ideals  and  Duties  of  the 
Republic. 

I  begin  with  what  is  lowest,  the  soil  itself.  This  is  the 
substratum  on  which  the  nation  is  builded.  Never  since 
history  began  to  be  written  has  any  people  come  into  such  an 
inheritance  as  our  fathers  won  in  this  vast,  rich,  and  unoccu- 
pied North  American  continent.  "  Let  us  realize,"  says 
Emerson,  "  that  this  country,  the  last  found,  is  the  great 
charity  of  God  to  the  human  race."  And  what  a  boundless 
domain  it  is  !  How  many  persons  keep  steadily  in  mind,  so 
that  it  is  the  ever  present  major  premise  of  all  their  political 
thinking,  the  pregnant  fact  that  the  United  States  of  America 
(including  Alaska)  has  just  about  the  same  area  as  the  whole 
of  Europe,  while  England  is  scarcely  larger  than  the  State  of 
New  York And  this  continental  heritage  of  ours  is  rich  in 
corn  and  wheat  and  oats  and  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  and 
tobacco,  in  herds  and  flocks  and  all  manner  of  dairy  products,  in 
oil  and  coal  and  iron  and  every  precious  metal.  Our  country 
represents  the  supreme  effort  of  Providence  to  build  and 
equip  a  self-contained  home  for  the  human  family.  And  if 
ever  we  need  more  space,  if  a  continent  as  large  as  Europe 
becomes  too  small  for  the  people  of  this  Republic,  another 
territory  contiguous  to  all  our  northern  border  with  an  area 
even  vaster  than  that  embraced  by  the  forty-eight  States  and 
Territories  of  our  Union  and  a  population  even  less  than  that 
of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  awaits  only  attentive  and 
prescient  statesmanship  to  become  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  convert  Alaska  from  a  detached  into  a 
contiguous  possession,  and  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  union 
of  all  the  I^nglish-si)eaking  people  in  the  New  World. 

Naturally  enough  with  such  present  holdings  and  such 
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reversionary  interests,  America,  even  physically  conceived, 
has  always  been  an  image  to  stir  the  imagination  of  our 
people,  I  had  almost  said  to  touch  and  move  their  hearts.  At 
any  rate  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  first  ideal  of  our 
people  has  been  continentalism.  And  I  now  mean  by  that 
term  territorial  occupancy  of  the  New  World  and  territorial 
separation  from  the  Old,  with  all  the  institutions,  sentiments, 
ideas,  and  yearnings  of  which  that  physical  fact  is  the  source 
and  condition,  among  which  I  desire  to  mention,  as  especially 
characteristic,  our  conviction  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
North  American  continent  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  national 
life,  our  sense  of  its  superiority  to  any  other  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  our  habitual  thought  of  it  as  a 
promised  land  for  the  best  favored  race  of  mankind.  Though 
the  word  is  less  familiar  to  us  than  it  was  to  our  fathers, 
continentalism  has  been  the  dream  and  glory  of  Americans 
since  the  issue  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  merely  an  application  of  continentalism 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  South 
America.  You  shall  not  put  forth  your  hand  and  touch  the 
New  World  (we  said  to  the  rulers  of  Europe) ;  for  the  New 
World  belongs  to  its  inhabitants  and  under  our  hegemony 
shall  be  preserved  for  them ;  but  as  the  American  continents 
are  prohibited  to  you,  so  we  voluntarily  renounce  for  ourselves 
the  policy  of  annexations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  Australia. 
Content  with  the  New  World  we  want  nothing  beyond  it. 
Our  country  is  the  United  States  of  America.  Continental- 
ism is  the  physical  basis  of  the  nation's  life.  Neither  our 
needs  call  nor  our  institutions  permit  us  to  go  beyond  our 
own  hemisphere.  Such  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  has 
been  the  proclaimed  policy  and  the  unspoken  determination 
of  the  American  people.  And  the  transcendent  wisdom  of 
the  policy  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  our  history. 

No  American,  I  venture  to  assert,  would  ever  have  recom- 
mended a  voluntary  departure  from  this  policy  of  continental- 
ism which  four  generations  of  his  fathers  had  pursued  with 
such  eminent  success.  But  those  who  go  to  war  must  take 
the  consequences,  which  are  generally  unforeseen  and  not 
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infrequently  undesirable  even  for  the  victors.  As  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Spain  we  found  ourselves  in  possession  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines.  Many  of  you  may  think 
otherwise,  but  for  my  own  part  I  wish  to  say  that  unless  the 
American  people  after  going  to  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
had  been  willing  to  leave  the  Philippine  Islands  under  Spanish 
dominion,  I  cannot  see  how  it  was  safe,  prudent,  or  honorable 
for  our  Government  to  do  otherwise  than  assume  responsibility 
for  them.  The  course  pursued  by  President  McKinley  was, 
therefore,  in  my  judgment,  dictated  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  which  any  other  statesman  of  ability,  integrity,  and 
political  sagacity  would  have  made  substantially  the  same 
response.  Nor  has  President  Roosevelt  had  any  choice  but 
to  continue  the  Philippine  policy  inherited  from  his  predecessor. 
For  not  till  this  year  has  the  insurrection  been  completely 
crushed.  But  now  that  it  is  quelled,  the  greater  issue  looms 
up  portentously  before  us.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  pacified 
archipelago This  question  has  many  aspects,  but  at  present 
I.  am  looking  at  it  only  in  relation  to  that  ideal  of  continental- 
ism  which  has  hitherto .  animated  and  shaped  the  life  of  our 
Republic.  Nothing  thus  far  done  compels  our  abandonment 
of  the  continental  ideal ;  for  in  politics  practical  necessities, 
if  they  are  but  temporary  and  recognized  as  temporary,  are 
readily  accepted  and  condoned  as  unhappy  exceptions  to 
recognized  principles.  The  fundamental  question,  therefore, 
regarding  our  Philippine  policy,  from  the  present  pmnt  of  view 
is  this  :  Shall  we  permanently  retain  the  Philippine  Islands } 
I  do  not  now  argue  the  question.  I  content  myself  with 
asserting  that  if  the  nation  decides  for  the  permanent  retention 
of  the  Philippines  it  must  forever  f()rego  that  ideal  of  con- 
tincntalism  which,  to  put  it  moderately,  has  been  a  very  large 
factor  in  making  its  life  since  the  beginning  peaceful  and 
secure  and  its  history  glorious.  If  our  enforced  incursion  into 
Asia  means  a  permanent  occupation  we  must  be  prepared,  in 
abandoning  the  ideal  of  conlinentalisin,  for  foreign  attacks  on 
the  Monroe  doctrine  which,  as  1  have  already  said,  is  the 
application  of  that  ideal  to  the  field  of  dii)lomacy  and  inter- 
national law.     So  long  as  the  United  States  annexed  no 
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territory  in  the  rest  of  the  world  there  was  a  kind  of  equity 
in  the  claim  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  that  America  was  for  the 
Americans  which  no  foreign  nations  could  fail  to  recognize. 
Will  it  not  be  much  more  difficult  to  keep  America  a  close 
preserve  if  the  American  people  decide  to  retain  permanently 
territorial  possessions  in  the  very  zone  of  international  dis- 
turbances in  Asia  ?  Shall  we,  then,  abandon  continentalism  ? 
No  graver  issue  has  confronted  our  nation  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  ideal  of  continentalism. 
For  a  century  and  more  it  has  been  the  animating  principle 
of  our  public  polity.  It  has  enjoyed  the  unqualified  support 
and  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  the  American  people.  Only 
since  the  war  with  Spain  has  any  one  dared  to  intimate  that  a 
Republic  whose  territory  was  limited  to  America  could  never 
be  a  great  world  power,  and  that  true  greatness  must  be 
achieved  by  annexations  in  the  Old  World,  by  subjugation  of 
the  colored  races  in  Asia.  Now  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  depredations  and  burglaries  committed  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  upon  the  nations  of  Asia,  as  they  are  a 
ground  of  everlasting  shame,  are  also  a  source  of  corroding 
weakness  to  themselves.  If  we  were  well  quit  of  India," 
said  Nassau  Senior,  the  eminent  English  statesman  and  econ- 
omist, *'we  should  be  much  stronger  than  we  are  now."  And 
this  view  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent  with  thoughtful 
Englishmeti.  But  I  am  less  concerned  now  to  argue  either 
the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  that  proposition  than  I  am  to  refute 
the  new-born  disloyalty  to  America  as  the  self-sufficient  base 
and  home  of  the  highest  national  greatness. 

The  United  States  of  America,  forsooth,  can  never  be  a 
world  power  without  the  possession  of  dependencies  in  Asia. 
What,  then,  was  our  Republic  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Was  it  not  the  home  of  democracy,  the  paradise  of  labor,  the 
hope  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all  nations }  Had  not  our 
people  outstripped  all  others  in  the  keen  rivalry  for  wealth  and 
general  prosperity,  and  were  they  not  better  educated,  more 
intelligent,  happier,  more  aspiring  and  progressive  than  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  }    And  while  we  lived 
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in  peace  with  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  we  nevertheless 
enjoyed  their  respect  and  exercised  an  influence  upon  them 
so  commanding  that  the  most  potent  yielded  to  our  just 
demands.  Did  not  England  settle  the  Alabama  claims  to 
your  satisfaction  ?  Did  not  France  at  your  bidding  withdraw 
from  Mexico  ?  Surely  we  were  already  a  world  power,  if  not 
the  mightiest  on  earth.  What  did  we  need  besides }  Was  it 
more  land Why,  you  could  bury  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
two  or  three  of  your  half  hundred  States.  Land  Is  not 
your  present  domain  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  are  you  not 
the  ordained  heirs  of  everything  between  the  oceans  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole  The  opponents  of  annex- 
ation in  Asia  cannot  be  called  "  little  Americans,"  for  the 
United  States  of  America  already  has  a  territory  as  large  as 
I^urope,  and  is  destined  to  double  it  by  expansion  northwards. 
But  while  it  is  on  that  account  impossible  to  apply  the  term 
"little  Americans"  to  any  party  as  the  corresponding  term 
"little  Englanders  "  is  applied  in  the  British  Isles,  we  may 
very  properly  describe  as  "little-minded  Americans"  those 
who  are  unable  to  conceive  or  imagine  the  unparalleled  vast- 
ness  of  our  American  opportunity.  Let  us  shake  off  the 
clogs  of  custom  and  rise  to  the  height  of  our  great  American 
destiny.    A  hemisphere  and  little  minds  go  ill  together. 

Why,  before  the  child  that  is  born  to-day  tastes  of  death  he 
shall  see  in  the  United  States  a  population  larger  than  the 
present  population  of  all  P^urope.  With  what  incredulity, 
think  you,  will  he  learn,  as  he  notes  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  intelligent,  prosperous,  and  self-governing  Americans  who 
dot  the  vast  spaces  of  his  native  land  from  the  region  of 
Arctic  snows  to  the  laughing  waters  of  the  tropics  —  the 
continental  abode  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  —  with  what  ever-recurring  amazement,  I  say, 
will  he  read  that,  on  his  own  birthday,  politicians  at  the 
national  capital  were  gravely  arguing  that  the  Repul)lic  could 
never  be  a  world  power  without  the  annexation  of  Asiatic 
territory  and  the  subjugation  of  Asiatic  peoples,  a  pohcy 
which,  as  he  will  see  with  his  own  eyes,  entails  the  decline  of 
great  nations  and  the  deterioration  of  the  character  of  their 
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people  precisely  as  we  know  it  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire 
and  undermined  the  political  and  moral  virtues  of  the  Roman 
people.  And  this  child  of  to-day,  then  grown  an  old  man, 
with  his  feet  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  will,  ere  he  meditates 
for  the  last  time  on  the  wonderful  drama  of  human  history 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  his  own  single  life,  with  patriotic 
gratitude  bless  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  that  the  men 
of  our  day  were  given  wisdom  enough  (for  surely  they  will  be) 
to  keep  this  Republic  true  to  its  American  opportunity  and 
destiny,  and  were  such  lovers  of  liberty  and  self-government 
that  they  did  not  quench  the  spirit  of  democrai:y  by  exercising 
arbitrary  dominion  over  any  weaker  nation.  And  when  his 
dying  eyes  follow  the  setting  sun,  as  he  catches  in  vision  a 
glimpse  of  those  lovely  Western  isles  where,  in  the  radiance 
of  a  new  dawn,  a  nation  of  brown  men,  inspired  and  encour- 
aged by  Americans,  maintain  in  peace  and  order,  and  amid 
universal  contentment,  a  free  and  independent  Philippine 
Republic,  this  last  American  of  our  day  with  a  heart  full  of 
youthful  patriotic  pride  and  affection  will  salute  it  as  the  hope 
of  Asia,  the  glory  of  America,  the  pledge  and  promise  of  a 
magnanimous  nation  that  goverment  of  the  people  for  the 
people  by  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

I  have  spoken  of  continentalism  at  greater  length  than  I 
had  intended.  I  must  now  invite  your  consideration  to  a 
second  regulative  ideal  of  our  Republic,  which,  indeed,  has 
been  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  policy  of  continentalism. 
I  can  best  describe  it  in  the  words  which  the  heavenly  host 
sang  over  the  holy  babe  of  Bethlehem,  On  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men."  The  American  people  have  always  been 
devoted  to  peace,  as  they  have  been  engrossed  in  honorable 
industry,  to  the  pursuit  of  which  peace  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition. Among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  war  is  the  normal 
'  condition  of  society.  Even  among  civilized  peoples  dynastic 
and  territorial  wars  have  been  of  constant  occurrence.  With 
the  birth  of  the  American  Republic  the  Christian  conception 
of  peace  on  earth  received  a  mighty  impetus.  Here  there 
was  no  sovereign  with  personal  interests  to  maintain  by  the 
sword  ;  the  policy  of  continentalism  saved  the  young  Republic 
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from  entangling  alliances  with  European  powers,  thanks  to 
the  profound  wisdom  of  the  fathers  ;  an  unoccupied  continent 
could  not  be  the  scene  of  border  wars  ;  and  the  people,  serious- 
minded  and  intelligent,  pursued  peace  on  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  also  from  considerations  of  prudence,  for 
they  knew  well  that  though  governments  initiated  war  the 
community  as  a  whole  paid  and  suffered  for  it.  Thus  expedi- 
ency, principle,  and  happy  circumstance  alike  combined  to 
dedicate  the  United  States  of  America  to  peace.  And  if  we 
except  the  war  waged  for  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the 
much  more  terrible  Civil  War  waged  for  its  extermination, 
this  Republic  has  never  waged  a  war  since  the  winning  of 
complete  national  independence  till  in  1898  it  drew  the 
sword  in  behalf  of  Cuban  independence,  which  ten  days  ago 
received  its  consummation  under  circumstances  highly  honor- 
able to  us  and  memorable  and  ever-glorious  for  the  Cubans 
themselves. 

If  we  did  not  constantly  forget  that  the  progress  of  the 
race  consists  in  the  advance  of  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  in  the  perfecting  of  social  justice  and  in  the 
growth  of  art,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
military  victories  and  the  mechanical  enlargement  of  empires 
to  which  they  lead,  we  should  habitually  regard  the  existence 
of  a  peace-loving  Republic  already  containing,  or  in  a  few 
years  to  contain,  one  hundred  million  souls,  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  encouraging  phenomenon  in  the  long  and  checkered 
history  of  human  civilization.  The  progress  of  the  race  has 
been  from  idleness  and  fighting  and  despotism  to  industry, 
peace,  and  liberty.  And  the  United  States  of  America  has 
long  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  world  in  the  further- 
ing of  this  glorious  development.  And  if  the  nation  is  true 
to  its  own  principles  it  will  in  the  future  do  vastly  more  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  past. 
The  child  born  to-day  will,  if  he  reaches  the  limit  of  life  .set 
by  the  p.salmist,  see,  according  to  President  Pritchett  of  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Institute,  a  population  here  of  over  three  hun- 
dred million,  and  if  we  take  the  more  cautious  estimate  of 
another  eminent  statistician,  Professor  Willcox  of  Cornell 
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University,  he  will  see  here  at  least  two  hundred  million.  If 
our  present  national  domain  supported  a  population  half  as 
dense  as  that  of  Belgium  we  should  have  room  in  the  United 
States  for  fifteen  hundred  million,  or  more  than  the  present 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth.  And  if  the 
North  American  continent  were  united  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  the  accommodation  for  our  people  would  for  an  indefi- 
nite future  be  indefinitely  increased.  But  confining  ourselves 
to  the  life  of  the  child  born  to-day  and  to  the  Republic  as  it 
is,  we  can  see  that  with  a  population  here  as  large  as  the 
present  population  of  all  Europe  and  with  the  consummation 
of  the  transfer  of  preponderance  (now  happily  begun)  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  in  all  the  elements  of  economic 
and  material  strength  —  under  these  circumstances,  I  say,  we 
can  see  that,  if  the  American  people  are  true  to  their  national 
ideals,  the  cause  of  peace  and  industry  will  be  irremovably 
established  in  the  world.  The  war-loving  portion  of  the  race, 
split  up  into  hostile  groups,  will  find  their  destructive  energies 
transformed  by  the  radiations  of  the  sun  of  peace  which  shines 
above  a  peace-loving  nation  of  two  or  three  hundred  millions 
of  the  strongest,  richest,  most  progressive,  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  all  the  peoples  on  earth.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
the  vast  potentialities  of  America  will  make  as  certainly  for 
the  moral  as  for  the  economic  and  political  regeneration  of 
mankind. 

I  do  not  deny  there  is  some  danger  to  the  fruition  of  these 
vast  hopes.  One  cloud  at  least,  as  big  as  a  man's  hand,  is 
visible  on  the  horizon.  We  do  not  think  enough  of  our  own 
national  ideals  ;  we  are  not  independent  enough  ;  we  are  too 
ready  to  imitate  the  ways  of  Europe,  which  are  prevailingly 
militant.  We  constantly  forget  that  our  vocation  is  peace  and 
justice,  freedom  and  industry,  the  morality  and  intelligence  of 
the  citizen,  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  calling  wherewith  this  nation  is  called.  But  since 
our  war  with  Spain  a  gust  of  militarism  disturbs  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  the  nation's  life.  There  has  been  a  yearning 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  barbarism  ;  brute  force  has  been  glorified  ; 
might  has  been  exalted  at  the  expense  of  right ;  the  animal 
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struggle  for  life  resulting  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  is, 
the  strongest  and  most  cunning,  has  been  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  law  of  human  conduct  which  tends  to  replace  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule  with  Clough's 
formula,  "  the  devil  take  the  hindmost "  ;  patriots,  preachers, 
and  prophets  who  proclaim  the  everlasting  glory  of  peace  are 
treated  as  weaklings,  lacking  gall,  and  pigeon-livered  ;  and  war 
itself  is  held  up  as  the  best  school  for  noble  character,  a  dis- 
cipline in  all  virtue  and  in  every  perfection. 

Well,  I  am  no  Quaker.  I  believe  that  an  army  is  indispen- 
sable even  for  a  nation  so  pre-eminently  peaceful  as  our  own. 
And  I  hold  that  West  Point  and  Annapolis  have  been  among 
the  very  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  practical  training-schools 
for  young  Americans.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of 
the  virtues  which  the  soldier's  training  develops  —  the  high 
honor  that  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,  instantaneous  obedience 
to  legitimate  authority,  the  courage  that  knows  no  danger  and 
sees  no  impossibility,  and  the  splendid  habit  of  co-operation 
for  a  common  good.  Furthermore,  I  believe  in  supporting 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  wherever  the  nation  has  sent  them. 
Many  people  are  at  present  greatly  shocked  by  barbarities 
reported  from  the  Philippines.  I  feel  strongly  on  that  sub- 
ject, too.  But  President  Roosevelt  is  the  head  of  the  army  ; 
and  President  Roosevelt,  while  possessing  the  virtues  of  the 
soldier,  is  also  a  very  striking  exponent  of  the  civic  virtues  of 
the  nation  —  its  justice,  its  humanity,  its  sense  of  righteous- 
ness, its  moral  indignation  at  wrong  ;  and  if  the  crimes  re- 
ported fill  you  with  horror  and  detestation,  remember  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  issued  an  order  demanding  all  the 
facts  with  no  concealment  of  circumstances  and  no  screening 
of  individuals,  and  that  he  has  given  public  assurance  in  ad- 
vance that  nothing  whatever  can  condone  in  any  American 
soldier  or  officer  the  practice  of  torture  or  the  slaughter  of 
non-combatants  and  children.  I^'or  my  own  part  I  have  so 
much  respect  for  the  high  character  of  our  Chief  Magistrate 
that  I  feel  confident  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  will  be  maintained  and  vindicated  by  him  in  tlie 
regular  exercise  of  his  constitutional  tuiu  tions. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  beheve  that  war  as  such 
ever  has  ennobled  a  nation  or  ever  will  or  can  ennoble  it. 
The  moral  potency  never  lies  in  the  fighting,  but  in  the  cause. 
War  itself  is  the  baneful  mother  of  pain  and  misery  and  death. 
Our  great  general  said  truly  :  War  is  hell.  It  is  a  purgatory 
to  be  endured  only  for  the  sake  of  some  heavenly  end  beyond. 
What  ennobled  and  immortalized  your  heroes  of  the  Civil  War 
but  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave }  The  liberation  of  the  oppressed  Cubans  and-  the 
happy  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Republic  pursuant  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Cubans  is  what  ennobled  our  recent  war  with 
Spain.  And  now  that  we  have  magnanimously  hauled  down 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Cuba,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to 
consummate  the  glory  of  our  Spanish  War  by  granting  the 
prayers  of  six  and  a  half  million  Christians  in  Luzon  and  the 
Visayas  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Philippine 
Republic. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  proves  that  in  Luzon 
and  the  Visayas  we  are  dealing  with  a  united  nation.  If  in 
1899  the  inhabitants  were  believed  to  be  rival  and  mutually 
hostile  communities,  subsequent  events  have  demonstrated 
that  more  powerful  than  local  separation,  deeper  than  linguistic 
diversity  is  the  inextinguishable  sentiment  of  nationality  that 
unites  them  —  a  sentiment  reinforced  by  identity  of  race, 
color,  and  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  community  of  interest 
and  social  condition.  Spanish  is  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes  everywhere,  and  the  different  native  languages  or 
dialects  (which  ever  term  you  prefer,  though  something 
between  the  two  would  be  the  most  correct  of  all)  in  Luzon 
i  and  the  Visayas  are  few  in  number.  Of  the  six  or  six  and  a 
half  million  inhabitants  of  these  Christianized  islands  2,600,000 
speak  Visayan  ;  1,600,000,  Tagalog ;  more  than  500,000, 
Vicol ;  and  some  600,000,  Ilocano ;  while  the  remainder  have 
for  their  vernacular  either  Pampango,  Pangasinan,  or  Cagayan, 
though  among  all  these  the  use  of  the  Tagalog  is  very  general. 
The  fact,  then,  you  see,  is,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Luzon 
and  the  Visayas  the  educated  people  everywhere  speak  Span- 
ish, which  is  therefore  a  universal  medium  of  intercourse, 
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while  in.  addition  four  native  dialects  (or  closely  related 
languages)  —  Visayan,  Tagalog,  Vicol,  and  Ilocano —  furnish 
the  vernaculars  of  more  than  five  million  out  of  an  entire 
population  of  six  or  six  and  a  half  milUon. 

Now  those  who  believe,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  struggles 
which  these  people  have  unitedly  maintained  for  so  long  a 
time  against  American  domination,  that  they  are  too  much 
divided  to  become  an  independent  nation,  should  read  the 
history  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  have  no  common  medium 
of  communication  like  Spanish  in  the  Philippines  ;  they  are 
separated  by  the  use  of  four  different  languages  —  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Rhaetian,  the  former  certainly  and  each 
of  the  three  latter  probably  differing  more  from  the  others 
than  any  vernacular  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  differs  from 
Tagalog ;  and  in  the  important  matter  of  religion  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland  stand  opposed  as  Catholics  and  extreme 
Protestant,  while  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  the  entire  popula- 
tion (excluding  some  harmless  savage  tribes  like  our  Indians) 
is  Catholic.  Add  to  these  discordant  elements  the  fact  that 
Switzerland  is  encompassed  by  F'rance,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
each  of  which  might  be  expected  to  attract  to  itself  the 
kindred  element  found  beyond  its  borders.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  this,  Switzerland,"  says  the  eminent  historian  whom  you 
have  so  recently  mourned,  "  is  as  thoroughly  united  in  feeling 
as  any  nation  in  Europe."  (Fiske,  "  American  Political  Ideas," 
page  88.)  And  Swiss  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  liberty 
is  proverbial. 

The  P'ilipinos  will  never  be  contented  till  we  allow  them  to 
govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  as  we  have  already 
allowed  the  Cubans.  By  all  means  take  your  time ;  have 
guarantees  for  the  fulfillment  of  your  pledges  to  Spain  and  to 
the  world ;  assure  protection  to  every  Filipino  who  has  aided 
your  army  and  navy  and  civil  administration  ;  only  let  the 
Filipinos  know  that  when  all  these  vital  interests  are  assured 
you  will,  under  such  guarantees  as  you  devised  for  the  exter- 
nal (Icfen.sc  and  internal  protection  of  Cuba,  permit  them 
as  you  have  already  permitted  the  ('ubans  to  institute  an 
independent   Republic.     Such  a  declaration  of  policy  will 
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insure  peace.  Without  it  there  may  be  announcements  of 
peace,  peace,  but  there  will  be  no  peace.  For  a  national 
sentiment  once  awakened  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  national  independence. 

Shall  we  then  exchange  our  national  ideal  of  hberty  and 
peace  for  subjugation  and  war  }  We  must  choose  one  or  the 
other.  England,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  said,  governs  India  by 
means  of  gunpowder.  Is  this  to  be  our  exemplar  in  the 
Philippines  1  And  for  India  England  makes  Russia  her 
enemy  ;  and  she  not  only  waged  war  in  the  Crimea  but  carried 
it  into  Afghanistan,  Burmah,  and  China ;  and  in  these  latter 
days  she  felt  constrained  to  destroy  the  Dutch  Republic,  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  offers  an  alternative  route 
to  India.  I  have  not  time  to  mention  England's  other 
possessions  throughout  the  world,  and  the  wars  they  entail  in 
every  continent.  But  I  assert,  and  I  challenge  any  one  to 
contradict  the  statement  that  dependencies  won  by  the  sword 
can  be  held  only  by  the  sword.  And  I  conclude  that  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  historic  policy  of  peace  we  shall  have  to  grant 
the  Filipinos  the  independence  to  which  they  aspire  and  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  will  fight.  We  are  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.    Shall  it  be  peace  or  —  a  sword.? 

Given  the  cause,  you  cannot  escape  the  effect.  So  long  as 
there  is  conquest  and  domination  on  the  one  side  there  will 
always  be  hatred  and  revolt  on  the  other.  And  when  the 
conquered  nation  is  moved  by  antipathy  of  race,  by  a  sense  of 
wrong,  and  by  a  love  of  independence,  it  dilates  even  to 
the  stature  of  its  titanic  conqueror.  A  nation  of  men 
unanimously  bent  on  freedom,"  says  Emerson,  can  easily 
confound  the  arithmetic  of  statists  and  achieve  extravagant 
actions,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  means."  Have  we  not 
seen  it  in  six  and  a  half  million  fellow-Christians  of  ours  in 
Luzon  and  the  Visayas }  Has  not  England  felt  it  in  every 
latitude  and  among  all  races  —  in  Afghanistan,  in  Burmah,  in 
New  Zealand,  in  Ashantee,  in  Zululand,  and  now,  above  all, 
in  the  pygmy  state  of  the  Transvaal,  where  for  nearly  three 
years  an  army  of  over  200,000  British  soldiers  under  the 
ablest  commanders  has  wrought  mightily  to  overcome  the 
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Selections  from  press  IReviews 


[From  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  Boston.] 

Written  in  even  a  higher  spirit  than  that  of  historical  accuracy  is  Raymond  L.  Bridgman's 
"  Loyal  Traitors,"  a  story  of  friendship  for  the  FiUpinos. 

The  opening  chapter  is  made  up  of  serious  words  on  very  serious  principles  of  action,  and  the 
entire  book,  whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  the  author's  viewpoint,  is  full  of  suggestion  and  of 
matter  for  consideration.  Whether  conscience  can  ever  safely  relegate  personal  action  to  the 
command  of  another;  whether,  believing  in  non-resistance,  one  is  justified  in  taking  up  arms  at 
the  call  of  his  country  ;  whether  intentional  insult  should  be  made  a  cause  for  dueling ;  whether 
the  pulpit  should  be  obliged  to  hold  its  peace  on  national  injustice  or  cruelty  :  these  are  some  of 
the  many  burning  questions  that  Mr.  Bridgman  takes  up  for  discussion  in  his  very  interesting 
volume. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  such  a  book  might  for  once  take  the  lead  in  the  kind  of 
popularity  shown  by  statistics  of  drawings  from  public  libraries  and  bookshop  sales. 


[From  THE  PEACEMAKER  AND  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION,  Philadelphia.] 

Even  if  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  story,  this  book  is  well  worth  reading.  There  is 
fine  delineation  of  character  and  strong  action  throughout.  It  gives  a  better  description  of 
scenery  and  life  in  the  PhiUppines  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

But  the  story  is  only  the  channel  through  which  a  solemn  and  earnest  lesson  is  conveyed  to 
us.  It  speaks  out  boldly  and  voices  the  thought  which  lurks  timidly  in  the  minds  of  perhaps  a 
large  majority  of  American  citizens.  It  is  something  to  have  it  set  down  in  plain,  uncompromis- 
ing terms. 

While  it  is  usual  to  speak  in  terms  of  mild  protest  against  the  usurping  and  domineering 
policy  of  our  government  in  relation  to  the  Filipinos,  and  while  many  would  fain  wash  their  hands 
of  the  whole  business,  this  book,  beheving  that  a  great  wrong  is  being  done,  declares  that  it  ought 
to  be  resisted  in  every  possible  way,  even  to  helping  the  "  rebels  "  against  the  aggression  of  our 
own  government.  It  is  somewhat  startling  when  the  matter  is  put  in  this  way,  and  yet  if  we 
believe  our  national  policy  to  be  unjust  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  hne  short  of 
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active  opposition.  It  is  an  awkward  predicament^  but  the  loyal  traitors  are  not  responsible  for 
that.  It  is  because  our  government  has  turned  aside  from  the  old  republican  ideals  ;  and  the 
more  clearly  this  is  understood  by  the  people  at  large  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  our 
country.  We  believe  that  the  nation  is  coming  to  see  not  only  the  injustice  of  our  treatment  of 
the  Filipinos,  but  the  folly  of  it  as  well.    Even  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  it  does  not  pay. 

We  hope  that  this  book  will  reach  and  strengthen  many  loyal  traitors  all  over  the  land,  until 
our  governmental  policy  is  reversed  and  becomes  once  more  true  to  the  ideals  of  the  great  found- 
ers of  our  Republic. 


[From  THE  BOSTON  TIMES.] 

The  title  of  this  book,  while  a  seeming  contradiction  in  terms,  is  not  illogical.  The  author 
has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Filipinos  and  defends  that  cause  with  righteous  indignation.  Like 
many  other  American  citizens,  he  finds  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  by  the  American 
Republic  a  high-handed  and  unconstitutional  assumption  of  sovereignty.  In  the  form  of  a  story 
he  has  delivered  a  preachment  whose  salient  points  must  sink  deep  into  the  heart  and  the  con- 
science of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  George  Brown,  a  young  Boston  lawyer,  abandons  a  military  career  on 
account  of  conscientious  scruples,  and  becomes  a  lawyer.  He  decides  for  himself,  in  face  of 
opposition  from  friends,  that  the  cause  for  which  the  FiUpinos  are  fighting  is  just.  The  girl 
whom  he  loved,  Faith  Fessenden,  joined  him  in  his  crusade  against  the  subjugation  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, and,  as  his  wife,  was  as  devoted  as  he  to  the  struggle  for  Filipino  nationality.  Their 
adventures  form  an  interesting  story.  A  high  moral  purpose  shines  forth  from  every  page  of 
Mr.  Bridgman's  book. 


[From  a  column  editorial  in  THE  BOSTON  POST.] 

Mr.  Bridgman,  in  his  book,  "  Loyal  Traitors,"  has  produced  the  one  romance  of  the  Philip- 
pine war,  a  romance  from  the  Fihpino  side,  where  alone  are  found  the  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
self-sacrifice,  devotion  to  an  ethical  ideal,  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  American  heart.  It  is 
an  audacious  book  ;  as  bold  as  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  in  its  declaration  of  the  right 
and  in  its  assumption  that  the  right  must  control.  And  in  the  same  way  it  shocks  conventional 
ideas  of  conduct,  of  loyalty  to  the  State,  of  subordination  of  the  citizen  to  the  authority  of  the 


State  in  matters  involving  the  surrender  of  the  individual  conscience,  ...  as  in  the  days  when 
the  best  conscience  of  Massachusetts  approved  the  resistance  to  the  return  of  the  fugitive  slave, 
Burns,  to  servitude,  and  when  Wendell  Phillips  denounced  the  Constitution  permitting  such  things 
as  a  "league  with  death  and  covenant  with  hell." 

Something  of  historical  perspective  is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  ethically  correct. 
To-day  we  regard  Mrs.  Stowe's  great  story  as  prophetic.  The  day  may  come  when  we  shall  see 
in  this  picture  of  the  patient,  earnest,  self-sacrificing  resistance  of  the  Filipinos  an  equally  truth- 
ful portrayal  of  heroism.  There  is  nothing  heroic  on  our  side.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bridgman  shows  us  the 
side  of  which  history  will  take  account  and  which  romance  will  celebrate. 


[From     PRACTICAL  IDEALS/'  Boston.] 

The  United  States  has  needed  this  book.  Mankind  has  needed  it.  At  last  it  is  here.  And 
it  fulfills  its  mission.  But  its  lines  will  not  fall  to  it  in  pleasant  places.  In  prejudiced  quarters 
it  will  be  ignored.  In  subsidized  quarters  it  will  be  derided.  But  it  is  here.  And  it  is  here  to 
stay.  It  cannot  be  answered ;  it  is  invincible.  All  logic  is  on  its  side.  All  real  religion,  all 
ethics,  all  ideals  of  political  freedom  are  on  its  side. 

The  story  is  brightly  and  vividly  told,  and  is  so  natural  in  dialogue  and  description,  whether 
of  scenes  in  Boston  or  in  the  Phihppine  Islands,  that  even  its  opponents  must  follow  along  through 
its  thirty  chapters  with  intensest  interest.  To  the  sympathizer  with  the  high  purpose  of  the 
novel,  the  story  will  be  a  delight  for  its  sparkling  wit  and  satire,  and  for  its  sincerity,  which  are 
evident  on  every  page.  The  characters  all  live,  and  are  true  to  life.  This  is  indeed  a  great 
story,  and  it  will  live  when  many  of  the  assumed  "  historical  novels  "  now  so  much  in  vogue  are 
forgotten ;  for  it  presents  truth  which  is  stranger  than  fiction,  it  stands  for  God  .in  the  world,  for 
righteousness,  and  for  human  brotherhood,  and  it  conducts,  as  Whittier  said,  and  as  Whittier 
would  say  again  if  he  were  alive  to-day,  "  a  moral  warfare  with  the  crime  and  folly  of  an  evil  time." 


[From  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SENTINEL.] 

The  novel  is  both  eloquent  and  convincing.  It  deals  with  a  live  question  and  presents  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  forcibly  and  clearly,  without  subterfuge  or  evasion.  In  its  plain-dealing, 
its  satire,  this  novel  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  Its  quick  action  and  dramatic  presenta- 
tion are  thrilling  in  the  extreme.    It  will  not  fail  of  recognition  and  discussion. 


THE   WIND  TRUST 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  in  his  forcible 
Introduction  to  "The  Wind  Trust,**  the  great 
economic  satire  of  the  present  time,  writes :  Do 
not  give  away  a  birthright.  I  think  this  inter- 
esting story  will  open  the  eyes  of  readers  to 
the  dangers  of  such  lavish  generosity  by  the 
People  to  great  corporations.  **  The  Wind 
Trust:  a  Possible  Prophecy,**  by  JOHN 
SNYDER.  Handsomely  printed.  Ten  cents. 
James  H.  West  Co.,  Publishers,  79  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass  


[From  a  column  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald.] 

**  A  delightfully  written  and  most  ingeniously 
wrought  out  allegorical  story.  The  style  of 
oriental  hyperbole,  the  wit,  sagacity  of  observa- 
tion, logic  of  sequence  make  it  delightful  reading. 
One  laughs  all  the  way  through,  and  yet  is 
instructed  on  every  page.  And  it  raises  the 
question,  "Why  cannot  we  have  in  our  country 
more  of  this  style  of  writing  by  *  laughingly 
criticising  manners  and  morals,*  as  the  motto  ran 
on  the  curtain  of  a  certain  French  theatre  ?  .  .  . 
Dr.  Hale  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.** 


A  hook  which,  from  its  unique  value,  must  quickly 
make  for  itself  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  many. 


The  Wit  and  Wisdom 


By  George  Wright  Buckley 

Author  of  "  Carlyle  and  Emerson  :  a  Contrast,"  "  Politics 
and  Morals,"  "  Pain  is  Gain,"  etc;,  etc. 

"  Humor  is  an  invisible  tear  through  a  visible 
smile'' — Quoted  in  the  Introduction. 


The  fresh  and  vivid  portraiture  of  Jesus  presented 
in  these  strong  and  attractively  written  pages  makes 
us  at  once,  as  it  were,  the  personal  friend  of  the 
author,  and  more  than  ever  the  friend  of  the  great 
friend  of  man  whose  wit  and  wisdom  the  volume  re- 
counts. The  work  is  not  an  arid  technical  study;  it 
is  the  expression  of  a  warm  and  loyal  appreciation. 
To  quote  from  the  Introductory  chapter:  "  What  con- 
cerns the  author  is  not  that  he  classify  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Jesus  under  definite  categories;  but  rather 
that  he  give  them  some  living  relation  to  the  sublime 
personality  whence  they  sprang,  and  that  too  with  a 
religious  and  moral  motive." 

Contents:  Introduction.  I.  Humor  Versus  Criticism.  II.  Life- 
Sketches:  Turning  "Men's  Ears  Into  Eyes."  III.  Misunder- 
stood. IV.  Kindred  and  Neighbors.  V.  Pithy  Sayings  and 
Retorts.  VI.  Opposition  and  Quotation.  VII.  Miracles;  Prac- 
tical Religion.  VIII.  Vanquished  Craft.  IX.  Hypocrisy  and 
Self-Righteousness.   X.  Closing  of  the  Conflict.  Conclusion. 
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A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  MANY 
PRESS -NOTICES 

"  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  spirit  of  this  book  is  light 
or  frivolous  or  irreverent  because  the  word  wit  occurs  in  the 
title.  Those  who  take  up  the  book  with  doubt  will  lay  it 
down  -VN-ith  delight.  Those  who  hesitate  at  the  first  page 
will  heartily  rejoice  as  they  proceed  in  their  reading.  Mr. 
Buckley  deserves  congratulation  upon  his  success  in  dealing 
with  a  difficult  and  delicate  task.  And  under  his  treatment 
the  discussion  becomes  something  more  than  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus'  message  —  it  broadens  into  an  inspiring 
interpretation  of  human  life." — Unity. 

"  The  book  is  a  good  antidote  or  prophylactic  to  the  con- 
ventionalism and  literalism  that  bleach  out  the  tints  of  real 
life  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  shows  pleasantry,  repartee, 
satire,  ridicule,  irony,  invective,  all  sanctified  in  Jesus'  dis- 
course by  a  divine  purpose." — The  Outlook. 

"  A  study  of  our  Lord's  utterances.  Brings  out  qualities 
in  his  words  which  are  too  often  overlooked.  An  interest- 
ing appreciation  of  the  high  intellectual  quality  of  his 
thinking. " —  Congregationa  list. 

*'  Mr.  Buckley's  interpretations  never  fail  to  interest,  and 
they  frequently  convince.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are 
ingenious  as  that  they  appear  so  obvious  that  we  wonder 
at  our  not  having  thought  of  them  before." — Christian 
Register  (Unitarian). 

"  Unique  in  subject,  and  written  in  a  popular,  graceful 
way,  well  fitted  to  interest." — The  Observer  (New  York). 
(Presbyterian.) 

*'  An  original  and  valuable  study."  —  Zion  'j  Herald 
(Boston).  (Methodist.) 

"  Attractive  in  style,  in  theme  and  in  thought." —  The 
Advance  (Chicago).  (Congregationalist.) 
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"  Brings  out  an  aspect  of  our  Lord's  ministry  which  adds 
much  to  its  depth  and  richness." — The  Evangelist  (New 
York).  (Presbyterian.) 

"  It  will  give  to  many  a  new  conception  of  our  Savior's 
method." — The  Interior  (Chicago). 

"  Mr.  Buckley's  book  is  altogether  interesting  and  en- 
gaging. Teachers  in  Sunday-schools  could  do  much  worse 
than  use  it  with  their  classes  of  a  higher  grade,  either 
directly  or  as  supplementary  to  other  books." — Rev.  John 
W.  Chadw^ICK,  in  Christian  Register. 

"  The  reader's  appreciation  of  Jesus  will  grow ;  he  will 
feel  as  never  before  the  intellectual  greatness,  the  rational 
acumen,  the  spiritual  alertness,  the  keenness  of  moral  per- 
ception, the  commanding  ethical  earnestness  of  that  su- 
preme teacher.  The  book  abounds  in  helpful  sentences 
that  ought  to  become  the  current  coin  of  our  common 
human  life." — Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  D.D.,  in  Unity. 

"  A  book  to  which  no  one  will  deny  the  meed  of  true 
individuality.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  already 
decidedly  proved  his  ability  in  analytic  characterization." — 
Boston  Ideas. 

*'  To  discuss  the  sayings  of  Jesus  with  the  purpose  of 
finding  in  them  evidence  of  wit  is  an  undertaking  that  calls 
for  special  care  and  skill.  To  have  this  done,  however,  is  a 
grateful  task  very  successfully  accomplished  by  the  author 
of  this  attractive  volume.  Its  illumination  may  give  new 
impulse  to  a  line  of  reading  which  has  fallen  into  a  sad 
neglect." —  Boston  Transcript. 

"The  very  title  of  the  book  is  refreshing;  Mr.  Buckley 
has  put  his  life  into  it,  and  the  reader  will  find  its  pages 
replete  with  evidence  of  careful  research,  loving  apprecia- 
tion, and,  what  is  better  still,  real  insight  that  enables  one  to 
read  between  the  lines,  and  see  behind  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament."— Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Jones,  in  Urdty  (Chicago). 

"  Original  and  interesting.  The  portraiture  is  fresh  and 
vivid,  and  the  author's  style  uncommonly  graceful." — 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 
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*'  Mr.  Buckley  was  known  before  as  an  author  of  subtle 
thoughtfulness,  and  this  new  volume  deepens  one's  impres- 
sion as  to  his  originality." — The  Beacon  (Boston). 

"  A  thoroughly  thoughtful  and  sensitive  book." — Louis- 
ville Courier  -yournal. 

"A  running  commentary  upon  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  comprehends  every  important  say- 
ing, the  author  pausing  briefly  to  point  out  the  significance 
of  each  text  as  the  narrative  proceeds  —  for  the  book  has 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  and  may  be  read  *  straight  through  ' 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit." — Public  Opinion. 

"  No  one,  whatever  his  theology  or  denominational  pref- 
erences, can  fail  to  be  delighted  and  inspired  by  it." — The 
Nebraska  State  Journal. 

"  A  presentation  of  the  character  and  the  utterances  of 
Jesus  which  has  the  attractiveness  of  novelty  and  the 
seriousness  of  reverence.  The  book  is  an  original  and 
valuable  study  made  in  a  graceful  way,  and  one  which 
is  well  adapted  for  popular  reading."  —  New  Bedford 
Mercury. 

"  It  displays  a  fine  and  discriminating  sympathy." — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Certainly  a  noteworthy  achievement." —  The  Pilgrim. 

"  A  sympathetic  and  reverent  appreciation  of  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Jesus  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word  vnt.  The 
treatment  is  new  and  effective." — Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Daily  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Buckley's  little  volume  is  one  that  should  endear  it 
to  the  book-lover.  It  is  rich  in  eloquent  quotations,  is 
written  in  a  clear,  concise  and  entertaining  style,  and  treats 
a  great  subject  in  a  very  original  manner.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  irreverence." —  Chicago  Journal. 

**  A  book  that  will  commend  itself  to  readers  of  every 
belief.  Admirable  for  its  simplicity,  its  reverence  and  its 
intelligent  appreciation." —  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"  A  fresh  and  vivid  picture  of  Jesus." — Toledo  Blade. 
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"A  very  handsome  volume,  containing  some  very  striking 
passages.  The  author  approaches  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  a  new  fashion.  The  methods  which  he  employs  are 
not  without  startUng  effects  on  the  traditional  reader ;  but 
the  result  may  be  beneficial." —  Every  Other  Sunday. 

"  The  volume  has  only  to  be  entered  upon  to  induce  an 
earnest  perusal  of  it  from  cover  to  cover." — Burlington 
Hawk  eye. 

"  The  author's  point  of  view  is  high  and  worthy.  These 
chapters  afford  new  light,  new  insight.  It  is  a  book  to 
have  by  one." —  Boston  Times. 


INDEX 

An  exhaustive  Index  of  eleven  pages  renders  the  events 
of  Jesus'  life  and  every  quoted  passage  and  reference  readily 
available.  A  few  sections  from  the  Index  are  here  repro- 
duced to  show  the  book's  comprehensiveness : 

Jesus,  his  re-discovery  in  modem  times,  12 ;  his  genius  for 
religion  and  ethics,  13;  his  passion  for  service,  13;  his 
wit  and  wisdom,  13,  et  seq.  (see  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
Jesus") ;  his  sublime  personality,  15-16;  his  health  and 
cheerfulness,  24 ;  his  human  insight,  26 ;  his  reply  to  the 
Canaanitish  woman,  27-29;  his  parable  of  the  Vineyard, 
29-32  (see  "  Parables  of  Jesus ") ;  his  reply  to  John's 
disciples,  33-34 ;  his  rebuke  of  self- righteousness,  34-35  ; 
his  defense  of  John  the  Baptist  and  himself,  35-36  ;  com- 
pared with  the  Buddha,  36-40 ;  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
his  parables,  29-32,  44-45,  47-49,  51-52,  53-56,  60-62, 
131-142,  168-169,  174-179,  181-184,  198;  his  satires  on 
importunity,  44-45 ;  his  apt  comparisons,  46 ;  his  doc- 
trine of  responsibility,  51  ;  his  evolutionary  method,  53  ; 
his  ministry  to  the  common  people,  59-60 ;  his  teaching 
misunderstood,  59-67 ;  his  rebuke  of  superficiality,  60- 
62  ;  his  contest  with  the  spirit  of  literalism,  62-65 ;  his 
symbolism,  63-67 ;  unappreciated  at  home,  72-76 ;  his 
unfettered  judgments,  78-80 ;  he  enjoins  modesty  at  a 
feast,  79-81  ;  on  inviting  the  poor,  81 ;  on  Simon  and  the 
fallen  woman,  82-83;  "who  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven  ? "  83-84 ;  his  pithy  sayings  and  retorts,  87- 
loi ;  his  sincerity,  90-92 ;  his  knowledge  of  men,  93-96 ; 
on  riches,  98-99;  on  the  dangers  of  popularity,  99-100; 
his  reply  to  Peter,  10 1 ;  his  lack  of  foreign  lore,  107  ;  his 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  108-119;  his  detestation  of 
hypocrisy,  1 1 1  ;  his  conception  of  the  Messianic  hope, 
112-113;  on  divorce,  1 1 3-1 14 ;  on  the  Sabbath,  1 16-1 19 ; 
his  attitude  toward  miracles,  123-129 ;  his  practical  relig- 
ion, 129-142;  his  doctrine  of  salvation  by  service,  132- 
139;  on  the  inwardness  of  true  religion,  140-142  ;  hated 
for  his  economic  and  social  teachings,  145-146;  his  con- 
tests with  opponents,  146-156;  concerning  the  widow  of 
seven  husbands,  147-148;  the  tribute-money,  149-151  ; 
the  adulterous  woman,  1 5  i-i  56 ;  rebuke  of  self- righteous- 
ness, 159-169;  his  final  conflict  at  Jerusalem,  173-193; 
parable  of  the  Two  Sons,  181-182;  of  the  Wicked  Hus- 
bandmen, 182-184;  the  denunciations,  179-193;  the 
characteristics  of  his  wit  and  wisdom  reviewed,  197-200; 
his  supreme  humanity,  200-201;  poetical  and  prose 
quotations  concerning,  7,  8,  58,  70,  86,  87,  158,  172,  196, 
201,  202. 

Parables  of  Jesus  considered :  the  Laborers  in  the  Vine- 
yard, 29-32 ;  the  Friend  at  Midnight,  44 ;  the  Widow 
and  the  Judge,  44-45;  Cunning  Steward,  47-49; 
the  Lawless  Steward,  49-51  ;  the  Ten  Talents,  51-52 ; 
the  Lost  Coin,  53  ;  the  Wedding-garment,  53 ;  the  Wheat 
and  the  Tares,  53 ;  the  Ten  Virgins,  54-56 ;  the  Sower, 
60-62  ;  the  Foolish  Rich  Man,  77  ;  the  Good  Samaritan, 
1 31-134;  the  Last  Judgment,  134-139;  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  139-140;  the  Houses  Built  on  the  Sand 
and  on  the  Rock,  140-142;  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican, 168-179;  the  Supper  and  Invited  Guests,  176-179; 
the  Two  Sons,  181-182  ;  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  182- 
184;  the  Prodigal  Son,  198. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  13,  15,  et  seq.;  in  the  parables, 
43-56,  60-61  ;  in  his  shorter  sayings,  62-67,  73-83;  in 
replies  to  opponents,  105-1 19 ;  in  his  practical  teachings, 
130-142;  in  his  verbal  contests,  145-156;  in  his  moral 
exhortations,  162-169;  the  injunctions  of  his  closing 
days,  173-193  ;  the  characteristics  of,  reviewed,  197-200. 
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embattled  Boer  farmers  —  a  band  small  in  numbers  but 
irresistible  in  the  strength  of  their  idea  of  national  liberty 
and  independence  ? 

But  if  the  subjugation  of  other  races  and  peoples  provokes 
the  victims  to  endless  war  and  nerves  them  with  inextinguish- 
able might  it  also  produces  its  inevitable  effects  upon  the 
conquering  nation  itself.  It  leads  to  the  glorification  of  force. 
It  blights  political  ideals.  It  clogs  the  wheels  of  reform.  It 
defies  morality.  It  enthrones  Mars,  and  dethrones  Jehovah, 
the  god  of  justice,  mercy,  and  righteousness.  It  kindles  the 
fierce  fires  of  race  feud  and  hatred.  It  generates  contempt 
of  humanity  in  a  skin  of  black,  or  yellow,  or  brown.  It  leads 
to  retaliation  of  insult,  cruelty,  and  treachery  by  ferocity  and 
inhumanity.  The  horrors  of  torture  grow  familiar,  aye,  and 
the  slaughter  of  peaceful  citizens  and  the  massacre  of  little 
children.  Thus  wars  of  conquest  and  domination  are  not  only 
a  hell  in  their  external  manifestations,  they  beget  hell  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  conquerors.  And  this  psychological 
process  is  inevitable.  You  can  no  more  divorce  the  effect 
from  the  cause  than  you  can  change  the  law  of  gravitation. 
"  As  a  system  of  slavery  "  (says  Frederic  Harrison)  "prepares 
the  slave-holding  caste  for  any  inhumanity  that  may  seem  to 
defend  it,  so  an  empire  of  subjects  trains  up  the  imperial  race 
to  every  injustice  and  deadens  them  to  any  form  of  selfish- 
ness." Imperialism  is  twice  cursed  ;  it  curses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.  Nor  shall  I  hesitate  to  describe  the 
imperialist.  That  American  is  an  imperialist  who  sees  in 
our  lordship  over  the  Christian  Filipinos  of  Luzon  and  the 
Visayas  a  permanent  policy  and  not  a  passing  responsibility 
issuing  in  Philippine  independence.  Our  whole  Cuban  policy 
is  the  opposite  of  imperiali.sm.  And  it  has  not  only  covered 
us  with  glory,  but  it  has  dignified  and  elevated  our  political 
life  and  quickened  and  intensified  the  honor  and  conscience 
of  all  our  people.  A  republic  thrives  by  the  practice  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  righteousness.  The  sine  qua  jioji  of  its 
exi.stence  is  peace. 

I  must  not  linger  longer  over  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
the  repugnancy  and  danger  of  wars  of  domination  to  the 
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moral  and  political  life  of  our  Republic.  There  are  other 
national  ideals  besides  peace  and  continentalism  of  which  it 
behooves  me  to  take  account.  I  perceive,  however,  that  in 
the  time  allotted  to  this  discourse  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  make  anything  like  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  Republic.  I  shall,  therefore,  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  which  every  good  American  is  expected 
to  discharge  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  will  I 
describe  the  place  occupied  by  the  United  States  in  the  family 
of  nations  and  the  vocation  to  which  she  is  called  in  the 
improvement  of  international  law,  especially  in  the  promotion 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the  protection  of  the  weaker 
nations.  I  cannot  even  undertake  to  speak  of  the  eternal 
principle  of  justice,  though  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  every 
State  must  build  if  it  is  to  endure  ;  for  nothing  less  than 
justice  will  satisfy  the  citizen  ;  and  the  dream  of  every  polit- 
ical philosopher,  from  Plato  to  Hegel,  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commonwealth  in  which  the  divine  idea  of  justice 
should  be  completely  realized.  These  and  other  constituent 
and  regulative  principles  of  our  Republic  I  must  at  the  present 
time  pass  by  in  silence. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  other  national  ideal  I  do  intend 
to  consider,  because  in  a  manner  it  embraces  all  others  and 
is,  by  universal  agreement,  the  soul  and  animating  principle 
of  our  Republic.  I  mean  the  sacred  and  inalienable  principle 
of  liberty  ;  the  self-evident  axiom  that  all  just  governments 
derive  their  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  the 
right,  implanted  by  God  and  inviolable  to  man,  of  every  people 
under  heaven  to  earth's  chief  blessing  for  humanity  —  the 
blessing  of  self-government  and  national  independence. 

This  simple  and  sublime  principle  needs  neither  explanation 
nor  defense  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The  bible  in 
which  it  was  first  given  to  the  world  is  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  was  inscribed  on  the  continent,  thus 
dedicating  and  sanctifying  it  for  all  ages,  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs  all  the  way  from  Lexington  to  Yorktown.  And  what 
you  claimed  and  asserted  for  yourselves  you  pronounced  the 
right  and  heritage  of  every  other  people  on  the  globe.  Every 
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popular  uprising  against  tyrannical  government  was  sure  of 
your  sympathy  and  moral  support.  The  heart  of  the  nation 
was  with  the  peoples  of  South  America,  Greece,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  in  their  struggles  for  national  independence.  Home 
rule  for  Ireland  you  even  made  an  issue  in  your  own  national 
poHtics.  For  the  emancipation  of  Cuba  from  oppression  you 
went  to  war  with  Spain,  and,  nobly  true  to  your  ideals,  you 
have  aided  the  Cubans  in  estabUshing  an  independent  republic. 
If  any  man  tells  me  you  will  do  less  for  your  fellow-Christians 
in  the  Philippines,  who  fell  under  your  power  as  an  incidental 
and  unforeseen  result  of  that  humanitarian  war  for  the  deliv- 
erance of  Cuba,  I  will  answer  that  he  slanders  the  American 
people,  whose  entire  history  gives  the  lie  to  so  base  a  calumny. 
You  cannot  deny  to  any  other  people  the  right  of  governing 
themselves  in  their  own  way  ;  for  the  United  States  itself 
rests  and  must  rest  on  the  principle  of  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Any  action  taken  by  any  party  in  contravention 
of  that  principle  is  intrigue  against  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

^I  refuse  to  beheve  that  the  American  people  will  repudiate, 
cither  in  their  operations  in  the  Old  World  or  in  the  New,  the 
principles  of  liberty,  self-government,  and  national  independ- 
ence. There  was  no  more  typical  American  than  the  late 
President  McKinley  —  a  noble  spirit  whom  it  was  my  privilege 
to  know  and  whom  no  one  could  know  without  being  drawn  to 
him  by  the  cords  of  admiration  and  affection.  Well,  President 
McKinley  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  on  this 
subject  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Chicago  just  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  pointed  out  that  the  war  '*was  undertaken  not 
that  the  United  States  should  increase  its  territory,  but  that 
oppression  at  our  very  doors  should  be  stopped  " ;  and,  in 
lofty  acccnt.s,  he  declared  that  our  splendid  victories  would 
be  our  eternal  shame  and  not  our  everlasting  glory,  if  they 
led  to  the  weakening  of  our  original  lofty  purpose  or  to  the 
desertion  of  the  immf)rtal  principles  on  which  the  national 
government  is  founded." 

These  immortal  principles  are  contained  in  the  declaration 
of  Independence.  That  governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  substance  and  essence 
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of  them  all.  To  violate  this  doctrine  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Filipinos  would,  according  to  President  McKinley,  "be  our 
eternal  shame."  What  President  McKinley  did  in  the  Philip- 
pines he  did,  not  only  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interest 
of  the  Filipinos,  but  according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
sentiment  and  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Filipinos.  Our 
mission  in  the  archipelago  he  interpreted  as  one  of  liberation, 
and  if  he  did  not  hesitate  to  beat  down  the  opposition  of  a 
section  of  the  inhabitants  it  was  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
might  enjoy  the  ineffable  blessings  of  freedom.  For  what  he 
did  he  had  the  warrant,  not  only  of  the  technical  sovereignty 
we  had  inherited  from  Spain,  but  of  the  implied  consent  of 
the  majority  of  the  Filipinos.  And  if  he  had  lived  to  see  — 
as  we  to-day  see  —  a  majority  of  the  people,  practically  all 
the  people,  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and 
unitedly  demanding  independence,  can  we  doubt  that  fidelity 
to  those  "  immortal  principles  "  on  which  our  government  is 
founded  would  have  led  him  to  apply  to  the  Philippines  the 
policy  we  have  so  gloriously  pursued  in  Cuba  The  facts  of 
to-day  may  differ  from  the  facts  of  yesterday.  But  "  immortal 
principles "  are  unchangeable.  And  President  McKinley, 
with  his  consummate  skill  in  leadership,  was  always  quick  to 
adapt  party  policies  to  principles  and  facts  ;  nor  had  he  any 
fear  in  such  a  case  of  reversing  himself.  The  industrial 
welfare  of  the  people  once  made  him  the  apostle  of  high 
tariffs  ;  but  in  the  statesmanlike  legacy  he  left  us  in  that 
ever  memorable  Buffalo  speech  he  advocated  for  our  present 
conditions  a  policy  of  reciprocity  treaties  and  the  revision  of 
the  tariff.  The  end  sought  in  both  cases  was  the  same  — 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  but  the  means 
prescribed  for  its  attainment  were  different.  So  in  the 
Philippines  the  immortal  principle  of  government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  must  remain  intact,  though  in  1899  you 
fought  in  the  interest  of  the  Philippine  people  themselves  an 
army  of  Tagalog  insurgents,  while  in  1902  your  policy  of  force 
is  paralyzed  by  the  discovery  that  the  opponents  to  your 
domination  are  no  longer  a  Tagalog  minority  but  an  entire 
nation  of  six  and  a  half  million  Christian  P'ilipinos,  who 
inhabit  all  Luzon  and  the  Visayas. 
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For  this  is  the  new,  the  central,  the  pregnant,  and  all- 
important  fact  in  the  present  Philippine  situation.  Let  us 
open  our  sleepy  eyes  and  discern  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
and  momentous  change  in  the  facts  governing  the  Philippine 
problem  since  1899.  Then  we  were  fighting  the  Tagalogs 
only  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Filipinos,  the  great  majority  of 
them,  either  favored  or  were  not  opposed  to  the  acceptance 
of  American  sovereignty.  At  least  every  American  in  the 
archipelago  so  believed,  and  I  do  not  think  we  were  mistaken. 
Accordingly  the  first  Philippine  Commission  did  not  hesitate 
to  deny  that  "  an  insurrection  confined  to  Tagalogs  —  who, 
if  all  are  included,  number  1,600,000  souls  —  has  for  its 
object  the  independence  of  the  peoples  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  who  number  about  eight  million."  And  in  our 
formal  conclusions  we  summed  up  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"  There  being  no  Philippine  nation,  but  only  a  collection  of 
different  peoples,  there  is  no  general  public  opinion  in  the 
archipelago  ;  but  the  men  of  property  and  education,  who 
alone  interest  themselves  in  public  affairs,  in  general  recognize 
as  indispensable  American  authority,  guidance,  and  protec- 
tion." 

Naturally  the  consequence  we  drew  was  inevitable  that  the 
P'ilipinos  were  unprepared  for  independence  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  remain  in  the  archipelago. 

So  long  as  this  situation  continued,  I  submit  that  the  great 
principle  of  the  consent  of  the  governed  was  not  violated  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  will  of  the 
people  is  expressed  by  the  majority  ;  there  is  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  it ;  and  this  way  we  ourselves  follow.  Now  only 
a  minority  of  Filipinos  were  f)i)posed  to  us  in  1899,  and  the 
majority  (as  everybody  believed)  were  favorable  or  at  least 
acquiescent.  Consequently  in  suppressing  the  Tagalog  insur- 
rection, in  denying  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  military  government 
lordship  over  the  other  peoples  of  the  islands,  we  were  holding 
in  trust  the  sovereignty  of  the  archipelago  for  the  reversionary 
benefit  of  the  entire  j)oj)ulation. 

This  is  the  theory  on  which  the  Uiuled  .Slates  a(  led,  or  on 
which  its  procedure  was  justified,  in  the  year  following  the 
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capture  of  Manila.  You  may  say  that  it  was  a  mistaken 
view,  that  other  Phihppine  peoples  besides  the  Tagalogs  were 
originally  disaffected,  and  that  President  McKinley's  proclama- 
tion of  December,  1898,  rested  on  too  sanguine  a  faith  in 
their  attachment  to  their  American  liberators.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  refute  these  criticisms.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  as  a  result  of  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  and  observation  on 
this  subject  in  the  Phihppines  in  1899  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Filipinos  of  education  and 
property  at  that  time  desired  the  establishment  of  American 
sovereignty  and  its  temporary  maintenance  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  Philippine  independence,  and  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  outside  the  Tagalog  provinces  were  in  general  indiffer- 
ent, and  when  not  indifferent  rather  favorat)le  than  averse  to 
the  American  cause.  And  I  still  believe  that  was  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  the  political  situation  in  1 899,  though  I  realize  it 
has  completely  changed  in  the  last  three  years. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  Philippine  facts  of  1902  and  not  the 
Philippine  facts  of  1899  with  which  the  American  people  are 
now  called  upon  to  deal.  For  myself,  I  have  no  new  principle 
to  adduce.  My  Philippine  policy  is,  and  has  been,  first,  the 
pacification  of  the  archipelago  ;  secondly,  the  political  organ- 
ization, with  representative  institutions,  of  the  civilized  and 
Christianized  inhabitants  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas ;  and, 
thirdly,  such  ever-increasing  measures  of  home  rule  as  the 
nation  thus  organized  might  demand,  including  independence 
when  they  wanted  and  were  reasonably  fit  for  independence. 
As  in  the  interest  of  the  Philippine  people  I  opposed  in  1899 
the  recognition  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  Tagalog  Republic,  so 
to-day  when  the  six  and  a  half  million  civilized  and  Christianized 
Filipinos  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  are  united  and  animated 
by  a  new  national  constitution,  I  am  in  favor  of  transferring 
to  them,  under  such  safeguards  as  the  Republican  party  devised 
for  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  sovereignty  which  we  now  hold 
in  trust  over  those  islands.  The  report  of  the  first  Philippine 
Commission  states  that  even  those  Filipinos  who  favored 
American  sovereignty  looked  forward  to  ultimate  independ- 
ence.   And  a  government  for  the  Filipinos,  we  said,  has  no 
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chance  to  stand  unless  it  is  adapted  to  "  what  they  want, 
and,  not  least,  what  they  think  they  are  entitled  to  have  and 
enjoy."  For  my  own  part  I  can  say  that  in  all  I  have  ever 
said  or  written  about  the  political  future  of  the  Filipinos  I 
have  been  guided  primarily  by  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Filipinos  themselves.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commission  were,  as  is  known  from  their  other  writings, 
thorough  imperialists.  But  I  steadily  refused  to  recommend 
the  retention  of  the  archipelago  on  the  ground  of  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  first,  because  I  always  thought  it  would 
be  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit  (which  is  the  view  now  also 
expressed  by  Governor  Taft),  and,  secondly,  because  such  a 
ground  of  American  policy  seemed  to  me  a  shameful  violation 
of  the  principles  of  our  own  government,  and  a  brutal  outrage 
on  six  and  a  half  million  brother  men  and  fellow-Christians  in 
Luzon  and  the  Visayas. 

Principles,  we  all  agree,  are  everlasting.  The  American 
people  will  not  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  ex- 
purgate the  speech  at  Gettysburg.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  beckon  the  nation  forward  in  the  old  paths  of 
liberty  and  righteousness.  In  self-pride  we  may  wander,  but 
we  will  not  desert  the  ancient  ways.  Our  principles,  as  Pres- 
ident McKinley  so  well  said,  lose  none  of  their  potency  when 
transported  to  tropic  seas.  The  American  people  is  longing 
for  a  leader  to  apply  them  in  the  Philippines.  And  judging, 
as  all  may  judge  from  his  character  and  writings,  which  arc 
public  property,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  we  have 
an  agent  ordained  to  do  this  very  work  in  the  wise,  brave,  and 
honest  man,  versed  in  our  national  history  and  richly  experi- 
enced in  our  public  service,  who,  to  the  honor, of  the  nation, 
now  holds  the  exalted  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Re- 
public. The  ideas  and  .sentiments  awakened  by  the  very 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  an  augury  of  good  hope  and 
promise  to  the  Filipinos. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts.?  I  have  already  indicated  tlie 
controlling  elements  of  the  situation.  And  in  a  speech  dcUv- 
ered  in  this  city  in  January  last  I  endeavored  to  make  a  pretty 
exhaustive  analysis  of  Philii)pine  affairs.    Instead  of  repeating 
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my  own  words  I  will  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  statement 
of  another.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  one  of  your  most 
distinguished  citizens,  a  wise  and  sober-minded  man,  devoted 
to  truth  and  right,  the  enemy  alike  of  cant  and  fanaticism. 
He  is  one  of  your  neighbors,  but  he  belongs  to  the  United 
States.  I  speak  of  our  foremost  American  educator.  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  Well,  the  letter  I  have  here  is 
one  he  recently  wrote  me  on  reading  my  Boston  speech  of  last 
January,  as  since  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  On 
some  points  discussed  in  that  speech,  our  motive  in  taking 
the  Philippines,  our  assertion  of  sovereignty,  and  our  political 
tutelage  of  the  Filipinos,  —  points  which  he  describes  as  "  less 
important,"  —  President  Eliot  is  "not  sure"  that  his  views 
coincide  with  mine.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  two  men 
saw  any  object  whatever  in  precisely  the  same  light.  But  you 
will  see  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  may 
be  called  present  questions  of  fundamental  Philippine  policy. 

I  find  myself,"  writes  President  Eliot,  in  this  letter,  which 
is  dated  May  20,  "  agreeing  with  you  absolutely  on  several 
important  points  : 

(i.)  The  United  States  does  not  want  the  Philippines  for 
any  industrial  or  commercial  purpose.  As  a  national  invest- 
ment they  are  unprofitable.  We  should  like  to  trade  with 
them  —  as  with  Japan  and  China  —  on  as  good  terms  as  any 
other  nation  ;  but  we  do  not  need  them  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. 

(2.)  They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  as 
future  States  of  the  Union. 

"  (3  )  ^ot  want  them  as  perpetual  Territories,  or 

as  subject  provinces. 

"  (4.)  The  supposition  of  1899  that  Aguinaldo  represented 
only  a  Tagalog  faction  was  probably  erroneous.  At  any  rate, 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  among  the  Filipinos  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  three  years  of  resistance  to  us,  and 
the  Christian  P'ilipinos  would  now  like  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government. 

**(5.)  They  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  do  so 
forthwith." 
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These  were  points  developed  in  the  sjxiech  I  made  in  this 
city  last  January.  To  prevent  misapprehension  I  will  repeat 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  retaining  naval  stations  in  the  archi- 
pelago, and  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  sovereignty  withdrawn 
from  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  till  we  have  guarantees  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  treaty  obligations  with  Spain  and  for  the 
protection  of  all  our  friends  among  the  Filipinos,  and,  further- 
more, I  leave  an  open  question  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
Mindanao,  Sulu,  and  the  other  Southern  islands  inhabited  by 
Mohammedan  and  heathen  tribes.  To  these  latter  islands 
belong  the  great  majority  of  the  different  tribes  ethnologists 
report  in  the  archipelago. 

There  are  no  "  tribes  "  of  any  kind  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayas 
except  some  harmless  Indian  tribes  in  the  mountains  and  re- 
mote regions.  With  this  exception  the  entire  population  is 
civilized  and  Christianized  like  the  people  of  Cuba  or  South 
America.  The  only  difference  is  that  Spain,  though  diffusing 
the  use  of  Spanish,  did  not  succeed  in  eradicating  the  native 
languages  or  dialects  of  the  people  who,  however,  are  all 
of  the  same  race,  profess  the  same  Christian  faith,  and  live 
under  the  same  economic  and  social  conditions.  Even  the 
linguistic  diversities  of  the  peoples  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas 
are  smaller  than  those  of  Switzerland  with  its  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Rhaetian  divisions.  The  2,600,000  pe()i)le 
who  speak  Visayan  easily  learn  the  kindred  dialect  spoken  by 
the  1,600,000  Tagalogs,  and  the  500,000  Vicols  of  southern 
Luzon  and  the  600,000  Ilocanos  of  northern  Luzon  already 
have  amongst  them  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  members  of 
the  more  numerous  communities.  If  difference  of  language 
were  a  bar  to  nationality,  we  should  have  to  break  u})  Canada, 
and  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  Russia;  and  Great  l^ritain 
could  never  have  come  into  existence.  (3ver  all  of  these,  in- 
deed, Luzon  and  the  Visayan  islands  have  the  advantage  of  a 
population  derived  substantially  from  one  race  who,  though 
speaking  different  dialects,  yet  possess  in  Spanish  a  coninion 
medium  of  communication,  as  Latin  was  to  the  mcdia-val  com- 
munities of  Lurope. 

Much  confusion  has  been  caused  b)  the  ;ip|)]i(  ;ition  ol  the 
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term  "  tribes  "  to  the  civilized  and  Christian  communities  of 
Luzon  and  the  Visayas.  It  is  a  defect  of  our  language  that 
we  have  no  word  to  denote  a  section  of  a  nation  speaking  a 
dialect  or  language  of  its  own.  The  word  "  tribe  "  suggests 
that  primitive  organization  of  savages  or  barbarians  under  a 
chieftain  which  prevailed  among  our  North  American  Indians. 
But  nothing  could  more  unhappily  describe  the  2,600,000 
Visayans  or  the  1,600,000  Tagalogs  or  the  other  portions  of 
the  civilized  and  Christianized  Philippine  people  of  whom  we 
are  speaking.  Let  us  drop  so  misleading  a  term  and  speak  of 
them  as  communities,  and  let  us  call  the  aggregate  of  these 
communities  the  Philippine  nation. 

For  that  a  Philippine  nation  exists  in  this  twentieth  century, 
however  it  may  have  been  in  the  nineteenth,  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  doubt.  These  Filipinos  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas  are 
all  united  together  in  opposition  to  American  sovereignty  and 
in  their  demand  for  national  independence.  In  1899  J^^^ 
fought  the  Tagalogs,  in  1902  it  is  a  nation  that  is  arrayed 
against  you.  Then  you  did  no  violence  to  the  principle  of 
the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  to-day  you  cannot  persist  in 
dominating  a  nation  without  trampling  that  principle  under 
foot.  Our  army  officers  agree  in  reporting  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  natives  are  to-day  everywhere  against  us. 
That  is  the  tale  told  by  congressionals  and  other  visitors  to 
the  archipelago.  This  is  the  message  sent  home  by  our  news- 
paper reporters.  The  Filipinos  have  become  incurably  pos- 
sessed of  the  fixed  idea  of  national  independence. 

But  I  will  mention  one  other  piece  of  evidence  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  political  mind  of  the  Filipinos.  In  the  last 
report  of  the  Taft  Commission  we  are  told  of  the  Filipinos 
that  even  "  the  educated  people  themselves,  though  full  of 
phrases  concerning  liberty,  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  what 
real  civil  liberty  is  and  the  mutual  self-restraint  which  is  in- 
volved in  its  maintenance  "  (p.  20)  ;  and  that  "  these  people 
are  not  —  either  the  small  minority  of  educated  people  or  the 
very  large  majority  of  ignorant  people  —  prepared  to  establish 
a  government  which  would  hold  together  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  which  would  not  in  a  very  short  time  present  all  the 
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oppression  and  all  the  evils  which  were  known  in  Spanish 
times"  (p.  2i).  And  the  inference  is  drawn  that  in  the 
"  meantime,  it  is  necessary  by  practical  lessons  and  actual 
experience  to  eliminate  from  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent 
part  of  the  community  who  form  the  electorate  those  ideas  of 
absolutism  in  government,  and  to  impress  the  conception  of  a 
limitation  upon  power  which  it  is  now  so  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  "  (p.  20), 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  liberty  in  the  sense  of  which 
Filipinos,  ignorant  and  educated  alike,  are  reported  so  wofully 
deficient  ?  I  know  no  better  answer  to  that  question  than  the 
classic  definition  :  This  is  liberty,  where  free-born  men  having 
to  advise  the  public  may  speak  freely.  Now  we  may  be  sure 
that  gentlemen  so  able  and  intelligent-  as  the  members  of  the 
present  Philippine  Commission  would  desire  to  cultivate  liberty 
in  this  essential  attribute  of  it  from  one  end  of  the  archipelago 
to  the  other.  Any  other  course  would  not  only  be  repugnant 
to  American  principles  but  painful  to  their  own  feelings  and 
disappointing  to  their  hopes.  Every  motive  conspired  to  in- 
duce Judge  Taft  and  his  associates  to  give  to  the  inexperienced 
Filipinos  that  schooling  in  liberty  in  which  they  were  found  so 
lamentably  deficient ;  and  as  our  own  Republic  rests  ultimately 
on  free  discussion  you  can  imagine  how  desirous  they  would 
all  be  to  see  that  primary  function  of  liberty  reproduced  among 
the  Filipinos. 

Compare  this  expectation  of  yours  with  the  achievement  of 
the  Commission.  On  the  4th  of  November,  1901,  they  en- 
acted a  law  —  I  am  not  s^Xiaking  of  a  military  order  —  I  say 
the  Commission  passed  a  statute  making  it  ''unlawful  for  any 
person  to  advocate  orally,  or  by  writing,  or  j)rinting,  or  like 
methods,  the  independence  of  the  rhilipj)ine  Islands,  or  their 
separation  from  the  United  States,  whether  by  peaceable  or 
forcible  means  ;  or  to  print,  publish,  or  circulate  any  hand- 
bill, newspaper,  ()r  f)ther  j)ublication  advocating  such  inde- 
pendence or  separation.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  l)y  a  fine  oi  not  exceeding 
$2000  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year."  (Laws  of 
the  Commission,  No.  292.) 
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I  say  this  is  proof  clear  as  sunshine  of  the  poHtical  sen- 
timents of  the  Filipinos.  And  the  proof  is  all  the  more 
irrefragable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  intended  as  evidence, 
and  that  it  is  a  formal  and  solemn  act  and  not  a  speech  or 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  investigation. 

I  repeat  then  that  the  fundamental  and  controlling  fact  in 
the  Philippine  situation  of  to-day  is  that  six  and  a  half  million 
civilized  and  Christian  Filipinos  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayas 
have  their  heart  set  on  national  independence.  We  may  stop 
the  wagging  of  their  tongues,  but  we  cannot  stop  the  workings 
of  their  hearts  and  minds.  And  why  should  we  want  to  ? 
It  is  all  a  tragic  mistake.  Why  deny  the  Filipinos  the  lib- 
erty and  independence  we  have  all  delighted  to  confer  upon 
Cubans  ? 

I  began  with  Emerson,  the  patron  saint  of  this  Association, 
which  he  helped  to  found.  His  words  you  will  not  forget, 
though  mine  soon  fade  from  your  memories.  For  while  I  am 
haunted  by  the  grandeur  of  the  theme  you  assigned  me  I  am 
painfully  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  discussion  of  it. 
Let  Emerson  then  tell  you  in  a  closing  sentence  my  supreme 
ideal  for  our  beloved  Republic  : 

"  I  wish  to  see  America  not  like  the  old  powers  of  the  earth, 
grasping,  exclusive,  and  narrow,  but  a  benefactor  such  as  no 
country  ever  was,  hospitable  to  all  nations,  legislating  for  all 
nationalities.  Nations  were  made  to  help  each  other  as  much 
as  families  were  ;  and  all  advancement  is  by  ideas,  and  not  by 
brute  force  or  mechanic  force."  (Lecture  on  ''The  Fortune 
of  the  Republic,"  p.  413.) 


Afternoon  Session. 


The  Convention  met  in  Tremont  Temple  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  President  Mead  in  the  chair.  The  general  subject 
for  the  afternoon  was 

AMERICAN  WORKERS   FOR  THE 
WORLD'S    ORDER  r 

The  President.  —  There  are  few  more  heroic,  or,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  more  romantic  chapters  in  the  history 
of  thought  than  that  which  tells  the  story  of  the  association 
with  America  of  George  l^erkeley.  A  romantic  and  heroic 
thing  it  was  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  of  our 
independence  the  greatest  thinker,  the  greatest  idealist,  the 
greatest  visionary  of  England  should  have  felt  so  deeply  the 
meaning  of  this  great  new  country  which  was  being  born  to 
the  world  that  he  resolv^ed  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  it  ;  that  he 
desired  to  do  his  part  to  make  sure  that  this  enterprise  did 
not  mean  the  advancement  of  the  old  brutalities  and  the  old 
materialism,  but  the  advancement  of  art  and  science,  —  ideals 
and  spirituality ;  and  that  he  should  have  come  here  and 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  us.  I  sujopose  that  to  every  man  who 
reads  the  psychological  dialogues  of  I^crkcley,  his  theory  of 
vision,  and  all  the  rest,  there  are  a  thou.sand  who  to-day  read 
his  verses  upon  "The  Planting  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
America." 

He  went  back  disappointed  ;  his  subsidies  were  not  forth- 
coming, his  university  never  rose.  Hut  this  soil  was  con- 
secrated by  his  presence  and  his  great  dreams,  among  the 
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greatest  of  which  was  that  this  new  nation  being  born  should 
not  repeat  the  bloody  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
World,  but  that  America  should  be  the  prophet  and  pioneer 
for  the  nations  in  the  rule  of  peace  and  order  in  the  world. 

When  the  University  of  California  was  planted,  opposite 
the  Golden  Gate,  upon  the  site  selected  by  that  noble  idealist, 
Horace  Bushnell,  the  centennial  of  whose  birth  we  celebrated 
this  year,  the  president  of  its  trustees  was  a  hard-headed 
Vermonter,  a  man  who  had  made  much  money  in  his  Cal- 
ifornian  enterprises,  but  who,  like  so  many  hard-headed  money- 
makers, was  still  a  true  and  far-seeing  idealist.  As  those 
trustees  sat  about  the  table,  the  question  came  up,  what 
should  the  soil  be  named  upon  which  this  university  fronting 
the  Golden  Gate  was  to  rise }  And  this  strong  Vermont 
adventurer  said  :  Let  us  name  the  soil  Berkeley.  The  great 
English  thinker  in  the  last  century  came  to  America  and 
dreamed  his  dream,  and  went  back  disappointed  to  England, 
his  dream  unrealized.  We  stand  at  the  westernmost  point 
where  science  and  art  can  advance  in  America,  looking  out 
upon  the  Pacific  sea ;  and  here,  in  memory  of  his  great  ideal 
and  his  great  devotion,  let  us  consecrate  the  soil  by  his  name." 
And  Berkeley  it  was  named  ;  and  the  soil  from  which  men 
look  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  bears  to-day,  we  are  thank- 
ful, the  name  of  the  great  idealist.  It  is,  I  hope,  the  prayer 
of  every  one  of  us  that  in  the  enterprises  which  are  to  crowd 
upon  us  in  the  twentieth  century,  many  of  them  by  way  of 
the  waters  through  which  those  hills  look  out,  that  idealism, 
that  longing  for  peace,  and  the  resolution  that  this  Republic 
shall  be  a  force  for  peace  and  order  in  the  world,  shall 
prevail. 

The  visions  of  Berkeley  were  the  visions  of  the  men  who 
founded  this  Republic.  In  his  Prophetic  Visions  Concerning 
America "  you  may  some  of  you  recall  how  many  of  the 
words  which  Charles  Sumner  brings  together  relate  to  the 
peaceful,  orderly,  beneficent  character  of  this  America 
towards  whose  birth  the  prophets  looked.  You  may  also 
remember  that,  in  his  fine  historical  summary  in  his  War 
System  of  the  Nations,"  Sumner  shows  how  away  back  in 
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the  eighteenth  century  Samuel  Adams  spoke  the  word 
''Arbitration"  and  urged  Massachusetts  to  make  efforts 
towards  the  establishing  of  the  system  of  arbitration  in  the 
world.  We  shall  now,  beginning  our  historical  survey  of  the 
long  course  of  men  who  have  worked  for  the  highest  inter- 
national ideals  in  America  —  that  course  which  it  is  so 
imperative  for  us  to  continue  —  we  shall  hear  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  we  shall  hear  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  one  and  of  the  great  visions  of  the 
other.  But  both  were  men  of  the  highest  common  sense ; 
both  were  men  of  the  highest  ideals.  I  have  pleasure  in 
introducing  as  our  first  speaker,  to  treat  of  "  The  Common 
Sense  of  Franklin  and  the  Vision  of  Jefferson,"  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  RABBI  CHARLES  FLEISCHER, 
OF  BOSTON. 

THE  COMMON   SENSE  OF   FRANKLIN   AND  THE 
VISION   OF  JEFFERSON. 

More  than  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  the  late  Mr. 
Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  (I  speak  distantly  of  him  not  because  of 
the  great  period  of  time  which  separates  him  from  us,  but 
because  it  would  be  unseemly  in  these  practical  days  to  speak 
with  too  familiar  and  friendly  an  approval  of  so  visionary  a 
man)  —  long,  long  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Isaiah  of  Palestine 
dreamed  a  dream  whose  record  has  survived  through  all  the 
intervening  centuries  and  now  remains  as  a  curious  contrast 
with  our  so  much  more  practical  present.  That  ancient 
Judacan,  one  day,  in  fine  poetic  frenzy,  despising  the  prose  of 
mere  facts  and  probabilities,  saw  a  vision  of  a  time  when 
people  "shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  Ihcir 
spears  into  pruning-hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  u^)  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  leani  war  any  more." 
(Isaiah  ii.,  4.) 
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About  two  hundred  years  later,  the  deceased  Mr.  Malachi 
of  Judrca,  evidently  wishing  to  make  a  more  common-sense 
appeal  to  his  fellows,  asked  a  question  which  the  ages  have 
merely  re-echoed  instead  of  making  a  serious  attempt  to 
answer  it  :  Have  we  not  all  one  father  ?  Hath  not  one 
God  created  us  ?  Why  then  do  we  deal  treacherously  every 
man  against  his  brother  ?  "  (Malachi  ii,,  lo.)  Echo  answers  : 
"One  Father,"  "One  God,"  "Treacherous  Brother." 

A  few  hundred  years  later  still,  another  Jew,  taking  his 
rightful  place  in  this  divinely  human  line  of  seers,  found  his 
vision  so  clearly  perceiving  God  the  Father,  and  his  judgment 
and  sense  so  fully  approving  the  capacious  heart  which  felt  all 
men  to  be  his  brothers,  that  he  sought  to  win  the  world 
to  his  law  of  love.  When  one  of  the  scribes  asked  him, 
''Which  is  the  first  commandment  of  all.?"  Jesus  answered 
him,  "  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is.  Hear,  O  Israel : 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  .  .  .  And  the  second  is  like, 
namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There 
is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these."  (Mark  xii., 
28-31.) 

The  centuries  which  bridge  the  space  between  those 
oriental  believers  in  and  laborers  for  peace  universal  and  our 
western  workers  for  the  world's  order,  between  the  faith  and 
teaching  of  Isaiah,  Malachi,  and  Jesus  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  vision  of  Jefferson  and  the  common  sense  of  Franklin  on 
the  other, — those  centuries  have  been  horrid  and  lurid  with 
the  endless  succession  of  antagonisms,  hatreds,  hostilities, 
conflicts,  and  wars.  Plowshares  are  more  numerous  than 
ever,  but  they  are  not  made  of  swords ;  nor  are  spears  beaten 
into  pruning-hooks,  though  indeed  spears  have  gone  out  of 
use  as  too  innocent  a  weapon  in  these  days  of  gatling-guns 
and  dum-dum  bullets  which  furnish  forth  our  "  civilized " 
warfare.  Literally  nation  does  not  lift  szvord  against  nation, 
since  Minerva  has  come  to  the  aid  of  Mars  with  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  and  science  has  helped  men  to  make  the  opera- 
tion more  effective  by  lifting  the  giiji  in  its  stead. 

Notwithstanding  Malachi's  preaching  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  sixty  generations  of  Chris- 
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tians,  to  whom  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  mspired  and 
direct  word  of  that  God,  have  behed  their  behef  by  their  hfe. 
Lest  some  thick-and-thin  champion  of  the  faith  object  that 
these  are  only  Old  Testament  teachings,  which  were  succeeded 
by  the  "  new  commandment  "  of  Christ,  let  me  recall  that  this 
"  new  commandment "  preached  love,  love,  and  only  love  ; 
that  the  angels  are  fabled  to  have  welcomed  its  advent  with 
tidings  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  the  earth  ;  that  the  proud- 
est title  of  him  who  brought  this  good  news  has  long  been 
Prince  of  Peace.  Surely  Doctor  Bartol  was  right  when  he 
exclaimed  :  Christianity  has  not  been  tried  yet !  "  In  all* 
reverence  one  may  allow  himself  the  query  :  Will  it  ever  be 
tried  ?  —  that  is,  before  as  a  theological  system  it  is  quite 
outgrown  and  its  ethics  seen  to  be  merely  the  anticipation  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  spirit,  the  rising  of  the  general 
human  tide  to  that  high  level  ? 

It  may  be  a  bold  and  a  bald  statement  to  make,  but  I 
believe  that  most  men  are  respectively  lovers  of  peace  or 
believers  in  war —  just  because  they  are.  That  is,  because 
their  temperament  and  their  general  culture  are  what  they 
are.  These  are  governed  only  in  part,  however,  by  heredity, 
the  rest  being  the  achievement  resulting  from  deliberate 
choice  —  since  we  ''know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the 
good."  (Isaiah  vii.,  15.)  The  supporter  of  war  —  let  me  say 
it  plainly,  since  I  believe  it  simply  —  is  not  likely  to  be  so  far 
developed  morally  as  the  lover  and  pursuer  of  peace.  Since 
the  habit  of  war  is  a  heritage  from  lower  stages  of  human 
development  and  connects  us  directJy  with  the  beasts  below 
man,  those  peoples  and  persons  prone  to  fight  proclaim 
thereby  their  place  and  rank  in  the  onward,  marching  hosts 
of  humanity. 

There  arc  many  types  of  greatness  and  many  kinds  of 
leadership,  but  surely  we  value  most  and  revere  most  deeply 
that  type  and  kind  of  which  wc  can  predicate  the  most  finely 
developed  morality.  I  can  look  u})  to  Napoleon,  Ca;sar,  and 
Alexander,  but  I  must  bow  down  before  Jesus,  Ikiddha,  and 
Isaiah.  The  latter  alone  register  the  inevitable  rising  of  the 
general  human  tide  ;  the  former  —  despite  the  genius  wc 
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admire  in  them  —  serve  mainly  to  indicate  the  depths  from 
which  that  tide  must  mount  before  reaching  the  destined 
level.  Too  long  have  we  rendered  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's ;  it  were  high  time  that  we  began  seriously 
to  recognize  and  to  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 
Is  it  not  pertinent  at  last  to  inquire  again  of  those  who 
profess  a  religion  of  love  while  they  nourish  hatreds  in  their 
hearts,  and  who  claim  to  follow  a  Prince  of  Peace  even  while 
hotly  they  seek  war  and  pursue  enemies,  —  is  it  not  pertinent 
to  ask  them,  with  an  Elijah's  ringing  tones  :  How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions  ?  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him  : 
but  if  Baal,  follow  him."  (I.  Kings,  xviii.,  21.)  If  perpetual 
peace  is  our  choice  from  now  on  and  forever  more,  let  us  pro- 
claim that  choice  ;  but  if  we  still  hanker  for  war,  or  are  inclined 
to  give  it  support,  apology,  or  justification,  then  let  us  be 
honest  and  say  so.  Whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation  let 
us  not  assume  this  virtue  if  we  have  it  not. 

However,  I  am  far  from  being  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the 
probabilities  of  peace  on  earth.  The  passionate  yearnings  of 
the  ancient  seers  as  well  as  the  common  sense  and  the  vision 
of  modern  leaders  are  prophecies  of  the  good  time  coming 
when  the  irresistible  human  tendency  shall  have  fulfilled  itself. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  early  in  her  career  as  a  nation, 
America  had  her  prominent  "  workers  for  the  world's  order." 
The  common  sense  of  Franklin  and  the  vision  of  Jefferson 
concerning  peace  are  typical :  they  shall  as  inevitably  become 
the  common  sense  and  the  vision  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  race  as  all  the  other  ideals  of  the 
so-called  visionaries  shall  spread  their  healthful  contagion,  get 
themselves  enthusiastically  accepted,  and  then  practically 
realized. 

Perhaps  some  appreciable  gain  in  our  peace  sentiment, 
through  increase  of  vision  or  of  reason,  may  result  from 
simple,  calm,  and  unfighting  consideration  of  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  prudential  Doctor  Franklin  and  of  the  ideal- 
istic and  therefore  all  the  more  practical  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Almost  we  can  hear,  even  at  this  distance,  the  sigh  of  relief 
breathed  forth  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  letter  to  a  friend 
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written  immediately  after  the  tedious  and  finally  triumphant 
Revolution  :  At  length  we  are  in  peace,  God  be  praised,  and 
long,  very  long,  may  it  continue  !  All  wars  are  follies,  very 
expensive,  and  very  mischievous  ones.  When  will  mankind 
be  convinced,  and  agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion ?  Were  they  to  do  it  even  by  the  cast  of  a  die,  it  would 
be  better  than  by  fighting  and  destroying  each  other."  (Letter 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson,  27  January,  1783.)  What  wonder 
that  Franklin's  common  sense  was  so  outraged  by  the  folly  of 
fighting  that  he  said  frequently  :  "  There  never  was  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace."  However,  I  am  not  yet  myself  suffi- 
ciently a  believer  in  peace  at  any  price  to  maintain  that  the 
American  War  for  Independence  and  similar  struggles  for  free- 
dom are  not  good  wars  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists,  how- 
ever bad  may  be  that  peace  which  their  would-be  rulers  fight  to 
establish.  But  we  can  all  sympathize  with  the  shock  suffered 
by  Poor  Richard  when  he  writes  of  the  waste  of  England's 
war  against  the  colonies  as  follows  :  "  What  vast  additions  to 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  might  mankind  have 
acquired  if  the  money  spent  in  wars  had  been  employed  in 
works  of  public  utility !  What  an  extension  of  agriculture, 
even  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains ;  what  rivers  rendered 
navigable,  or  joined  by  canals  ;  what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new 
roads,  and  other  public  works,  edifices,  and  improvements, 
rendering  England  a  complete  Paradise,  might  not  have  been 
obtained  by  spending  those  millions  in  doing  good,  which  in 
the  last  war  have  been  spent  in  doing  mischief  —  in  bringing 
misery  into  thousands  of  families  and  destroying  the  lives  of 
so  many  working-people,  who  might  have  performed  the 
useful  labors."    (Letter  to  Sir  Josei)h  l^anks,  1783.) 

A  story,  which  may  l)e  new  to  many,  will  serve  as  a  final 
citation  attesting  the  i)ersistent  preaching  of  Franklin's  com- 
mon sen.se  against  the  stupid  criminality  of  war.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  transparent  allegory  :  "In  what  light  we  are  viewed 
by  superior  beings  may  be  gathered  from  a  j)iece  of  late  West 
India  news,  which  possibly  has  not  reached  you.  A  young 
Angel  of  distinction,  being  sent  down  t()  this  world  on  .some 
important  business  for  the  first  time,  had  an  old  courier  spirit 
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assigned  him  for  his  guide ;  they  arrived  over  the  seas  of 
Martinico,  in  the  middle  of  the  long  day  of  obstinate  fight 
between  the  fleets  of  Rodney  and  De  Grasse.  When  through 
the  clouds  of  smoke  he  saw  the  fire  of  the  guns,  the  decks 
covered  with  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  dead  or  dying ;  the 
ships  sinking,  burning,  or  blown  into  the  air  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  pain,  misery,  and  destruction  the  crews  yet  alive  were  thus 
with  so  much  eagerness  dealing  round  to  one  another ;  he 
turned  angrily  to  his  guide  and  said  —  '  you  blundering  block- 
head !  you  undertook  to  conduct  me  to  the  earth,  and  you 
have  brought  me  into  hell ! '  '  No,  sir,'  says  the  guide,  '  I 
have  made  no  mistake ;  this  is  really  the  earth,  and  these  are 
men.  Devils  never  treat  one  another  in  this  cruel  manner ; 
they  have  more  sense^  and  more  of  what  men  vainly  call 
humanity.'  "  (Letter  to  Doctor  Priestley.) 

That  Thomas  Jefferson  was  alive  to  the  economic  improvi- 
dence of  war  as  well  as  to  its  immorality  may  be  gathered  from 
a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  London,  written 
in  1798.  Almost  a  prophetic  parallel  suggests  itself  between 
Jefferson's  words  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  present  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Philippine  War  and  the  plan  of  an  Isthmian  Canal 
on  the  other.  Says  the  seer :  A  war  would  cost  us  more 
than  would  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  that  of 
Suez  might  have  been  opened  with  what  a  single  year  has 
seen  thrown  away  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar."  In  the  same 
letter  he  observes  :  "  I  recoil  with  horror  at  the  ferociousness 
of  man.  Will  nations  never  devise  a  more  rational  umpire  of 
differences  than  force Are  there  no  means  of  coercing 
injustice  more  gratifying  to  our  nature  than  a  waste  of  the 
blood  of  thousands,  and  of  the  labor  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ?  .  .  .  Wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  human 
improvement  in  other  lines.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  law 
of  nature,  which  makes  a  virtuous  conduct  produce  benefit, 
and  vice  loss  to  the  agent  in  the  long  run,  —  which  has  sanc- 
tioned the  common  principle  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
will  in  time  influence  the  proceedings  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  individuals  ;  and  that  we  shall  at  length  be  sensible  that  war 
is  an  instrument  entirely  inefficient  towards  redressing  wrongy 
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that  it  mnltiplreSy  instead  of  indemnifying,  losses.  .  .  .  These 
truths  are  palpable,  and  must,  in  the  progress  of  time,  have 
their  influence  on  the  minds  and  conduct  of  nations." 

The  attitude  of  Jefferson  differed  radically  from  that  of  his 
contemporary,  John  Adams,  who  made  up  his  mind  in  his 
latter  years  that  "  wars  are  as  necessary  and  as  inevitable,  in 
our  system,  as  Hurricanes,  Earthquakes,  and  Volcanoes." 
Also  he  believed  that  "  far  from  discouraging  the  martial 
spirit  ...  it  ought  to  be  excited."  "  Universal  and  perpetual 
peace,"  he  continues,  "is  no  more  nor  less  than  everlasting 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  The  human  flock  would 
soon  be  butchered  by  one  or  a  few."  No  wonder  that  Adams 
refused  to  accept  honorary  membership  in  the  first  American 
Peace  Society,  while  Jefferson  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege.  The  two  patriots  measure  up  against  each  other 
in  significant  fashion  in  this  regard,  and  surely  we  do  not 
hesitate  where  to  lay  the  laurel,  even  if  we  had  no  other 
means  of  judging  the  two  men  than  by  the  moral  standard 
afforded  by  our  peace  ideal  —  Jefferson  loving  peace  and 
pursuing  it  and  the  other  abhorring  it  and  thinking  war 
necessary  and  desirable. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  for  a  moment  the  word  of  another 
Adams  —  Henry  Adams,  the  historian  —  interpreting  the 
ideals  of  Jefferson  as  President.  "  Jefferson,"  said  he,  "  as- 
pired beyond  the  ambition  of  a  nationality,  and  embraced  in 
his  view  the  whole  future  of  man.  That  the  United  States 
should  become  a  nation  like  P>ancc,  England,  or  Russia, 
should  conquer  the  world  like  Rome,  or  develop  a  typical  race 
like  the  Chinese,  was  no  part  of  his  scheme.  He  wished  to 
begin  a  new  era.  .  .  .  Eew  men  have  dared  to  legislate  as 
though  eternal  peace  were  at  hand,  in  a  world  torn  by  wars 
and  convulsions  and  drowned  in  blood  ;  but  this  was  what 
Jefferson  aspired  to  do.  ...  As  he  conceived  a  true  Amer- 
ican policy,  war  was  a  blunder,  an  unnecessary  risk  ;  and  even 
in  case  f)f  robbery  ,'nul  aggression  the  United  States,  he 
believed,  had  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  order  tf)  obtain 
justice  in  the  end.  He  would  not  consent  to  build  uj)  a  new 
nationality  merely  to  create  more   navies  and  armies,  to 
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perpetuate  the  crimes  and  follies  of  Europe ;  the  central 
government  at  Washington  should  not  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  the  miserable  ambitions  that  had  made  the  Old 
World  a  hell  and  frustrated  the  hopes  of  humanity." 

The  common  sense  of  Franklin  and  the  vision  of  Jefferson 
regarding  peace  are  simple  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
inevitable  human  progress  converts  its  varied  elements  into 
workers  for  the  world's  order.  Honesty  is  seen  by  the  seer 
to  be  a  principle  close  to  the  heart  of  the  possibility  of  prop- 
erty long  before  the  generality  of  men  for  prudential  reasons 
recognize  it  as  *'the  best  policy."  Isaiahs  and  Buddhas  and 
Christs  from  the  mountain-tops  of  human  vision  see  peace 
and  love  holding  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men  ages  before 
Czars  and  Presidents  for  prudential  reasons  counsel  together 
about  the  feasibility  of  disarmament  and  arbitration.  Thus 
always  and  inevitably  principle  and  policy,  the  ideal  and  the 
practical,  vision  and  common  sense  finally  approach  each 
other  and  join  eager  hands  for  the  organization  of  the  world, 
for  the  promotion  of  human  progress,  for  leading  on  "  the 
parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world," — for  the 
progressive  realization  of  man's  finest  dreams  and  prophecies 
about  himself. 


The  President.  —  I  am  always  proud,  as  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  to  remember  that  this  city  has  been  the  cradle  of  the 
two  greatest  movements  up  to  date  in  the  history  of  the 
country  —  the  movement  which  gave  us  our  independence  and 
the  movement  which  purged  the  land  of  slavery.  I  like  to 
remember  at  this  day  also  that  Boston  was  the  cradle  of  the 
movement  which  will  prove  the  third  great  movement  in  our 
history,  —  that  movement  which  will  not  cease  until  there  is  a 
federation  of  the  world,  until  there  is  an  international  senti- 
ment as  solid  and  reliable  as  the  sentiment  which  makes  this 
nation  strong  to-day.     Boston  was  the  cradle  of  the  peace 
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movement.  The  first  peace  society  ever  organized  in  the 
world  was  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  organized  here  in 
Boston  by  and  under  Noah  Worcester.  Concerning  that 
work,  and  concerning  the  work  growing  out  of  it,  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  we  shall 
now  hear.  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  George  Willis 
Cooke,  who  will  speak  of  "  Worcester  and  Ladd,  the  Founders 
of  the  Peace  Societies."  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  WILLIS  COOKE, 
OF  BOSTON. 

WORCESTER  AND   LADD,   THE   FOUNDERS  OF 
THE   PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

War  is  a  survival  in  culture,  an  atavism  of  the  social  body. 
We  inherit  the  results  of  the  struggle  for  life  of  the  whole 
animal  world,  and  of  the  fierce  combats  by  which  the  higher 
animals  maintained  their  existence,  individually  and  as  a  spe- 
cies. Primitive  and  savage  man  devoted  himself  to  the  chase 
and  to  war,  and  the  fever  of  his  blood  runs  in  our  veins.  In 
the  clan,  the  earliest  form  of  social  organization,  there  was 
peace ;  but  outside  it  there  was  continuous  war.  P'or  thou- 
sands of  years  the  chief  business  of  man  was  war,  conflict 
upon  his  kind.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  great  mon- 
archies were  developed,  and  war  became  more  systematic  and 
deadly.  The  Christian  nations  have  made  war  more  terrible 
than  ever  it  was  before,  and  they  have  persecuted  with  a 
relentless  hatred  unknown  to  all  other  peoples.  Even  to-day 
the  "  Prince  of  Peace  "  is  the  war-god  of  the  English  and  the 
Americans  in  their  subjugation  of  the  Boer  and  the  Filipino. 

We  .say  it  is  eagerness  for  new  possessions,  for  larger 
avenues  of  trade,  that  has  increased  rather  than  lessened  the 
war  spirit  in  this  era  of  advanced  civilization.  We  must  go 
behind  such  superficial  causes  as  these,  however,  and  find  the 
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justification  of  war  in  the  long  heredity  of  man,  in  his  descent 
from  countless  generations  of  animals  and  men  who  have 
lived  in  conflict  with  their  kind.  We  cannot  put  out  of  our 
blood  in  a  generation  or  two  the  taint  of  bitter  hatred,  bloody 
conflict,  relentless  persecution  that  marks  our  ancestry.  The 
sound  of  the  drum,  the  march  of  ranked  men,  the  call  to 
arms  stir  in  the  most  peaceful  of  us  the  hereditary  eagerness 
for  conflict,  the  "patriotism"  that  brings  thousands  to  the 
standard  of  whoever  pleads  for  war. 

Not  less  forceful  in  favor  of  war  is  the  tradition  of  honor, 
heroism,  and  love  of  country  that  appeals  to  us  on  every  hand. 
On  the  pages  of  history,  in  the  words  of  the  orator,  in  the 
songs  the  people  love  does  this  tradition  find  embodiment. 
This  appeal  comes  closer  home  to  the  heart  than  any  other, 
because  it  touches  to  the  quick  the  heredity  that  runs  in  our 
blood.  Thus  it  is  that  war  is  always  popular,  and  fighting 
more  eagerly  accepted  than  work  or  study.  The  ways  of 
peace  and  industry  have  not  yet  formed  in  man  an  inheritance 
and  a  tradition  powerful  enough  to  eliminate  war. 

But  the  tradition  of  peace  is  not  wanting.  Nor  is  there 
absent  the  heredity  of  labor,  the  habit  of  industry.  If  man 
has  made  war  on  man,  he  has  lived  at  peace  with  those  of  his 
own  group,  to  whom  he  has  been  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of 
mutual  interest  and  industry.  Mutual  aid  is  a  more  perma- 
nent and  a  more  essential  law  than  that  of  conflict,  and  it  has 
done  more  to  develop  the  human  race.  As  industry  has 
grown  war  has  lessened,  and  it  is,  above  all  other  voices  that 
plead  with  man,  the  advocate  of  peace.  The  tradition  of 
peace  runs  from  far  back  in  history  and  calls  with  infinite 
pathos  to  the  idealists  and  the  lovers  of  their  kind.  We  hear 
it  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  with  a  charm  and  tender- 
ness, with  a  hope  and  courage  that  not  even  the  warrior  can 
resist.  It  appeals  to  us  from  the  pages  of  Plato  and  Dante 
with  persuasiveness  and  strength. 

Slowly  the  tradition  of  peace,  that  bids  us  turn  our  swords 
into  pruning-hooks,  and  to  live  for  peace  on  earth  amongst  all 
men  of  good  will,  grows  louder,  more  delightful  to  hear,  and 
more  persuasive  to  bring  men  to  its  acceptance.    It  has  come 
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to  pass  that  the  men  we  most  highly  honor  are  the  men  of 
peace,  the  men  who  love  their  kind,  the  men  who  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  weatk  and  the  fallen.  The  heritage  ahd 
the  tradition  of  war  are  not  overcome,  but  peace  has  its 
triumphs  of  which  historians  gladly  write  and  of  which  poets 
sing  to  the  delight  of  all  the  people.  "  Peace  on  earth  "  is 
more  and  more  the  dream  and  comfort  of  men,  and  some 
even  dare  to  think  the  day  of  it  is  very  near  at  hand.  While 
it  is  certain  that  war  will  go  on  for  many  centuries  to  come 
before  the  taint  of  it  will  pass  out  of  human  blood  and  the 
glory  of  it  cease  to  lead  men  astray,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  triumphs  of  peace  cannot  fail  to  come  in  the  end. 

For  many  centuries  the  tradition  of  peace  silently  grew 
before  men  thought  to  organize  to  make  it  stronger  and  more 
effective.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
after  the  great  revolutionary  movement  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice, that  men  began  to  come  together  to  plead  for  the  ces- 
sation of  war.  It  was  in  the  churches  of  New  England, 
where  the  democratic  spirit  had  been  growing  for  several  gen- 
erations, that  the  call  to  peace  was  first  heard  on  this  conti- 
nent. At  an  earlier  time  a  few  attempts  at  organized  peace 
had  been  made  in  Europe,  but  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the 
peace  movement  had  its  origin  in  America.  On  Christmas 
day  in  18 14  Noah  Worcester  published  a  little  book  which  he 
called  A  solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War."  He  had 
been  in  the  Revolution,  and  he  had  watched  the  oncoming  of 
the  war  with  F^ngland  in  1812  ;  and  he  knew  what  war  meant 
and  how  it  originated.  His  book  was  a  trumpet-blast  that 
called  men  to  peace,  and  its  effect  was  wide-spread  and  pro- 
found. It  was  a  little  book  but  a  great  one.  No  one  has 
added  much  to  what  it  said  of  the  high  calling  of  peace  and 
of  the  Christian  demand  for  its  establishment.  In  place  of 
war  he  would  have  arbitration  and  conciliation.  His  book 
was  read  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  j)eace  societies  were 
organized.  Worcester  organized  the  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society  in  December,  181 5;  and  it  had  the  active  sup})()rt 
of  Doctor  Channing  and  the  best  men  of  l^oston.  The  move- 
ment grew,  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  petitioned 
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Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Nations,  to 
which  all  international  disputes  might  be  referred. 

*In  1815  Doctor  Worcester  began 'the  publication  of  The 
Friend  of  Peace,  a  monthly  periodical,  mostly  written  by  him- 
self, in  which  he  brought  skill,  serious  purpose,  and  laborious 
zeal  to  bear  upon  the  evils  of  war.  He  ransacked  all  history, 
and  all  science  and  religion,  for  reason  why  war  should  cease. 
His  work  was  widely  read,  republished  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  and  created  a  great  movement  in  favor  of  peace. 

In  May,  1828,  William  Ladd,  a  sea-captain  and  farmer  in 
Maine,  led  the  way  in  organizing  the  American  Peace  Society. 
His  "  Solemn  Appeal  to  all  Christians  in  Favor  of  Peace  " 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  peace  writings.  His  great  work, 
however,  was  his  book  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  in  which 
he  wisely  advocated  the  establishment  of  such  an  inter- 
national legislative  body,  which  should  create  a  Court  of 
Nations  for  the  settling  of  international  disputes.  Ladd 
was  a  vigorous  writer  and  speaker,  and  his  influence  in  be- 
half of  peace  was  considerable. 

Worcester  and  Ladd  were  plain  New  England  men,  by 
occupation  farmers,  by  avocation  preachers,  editors,  and 
reformers.  They  were  men  of  common  sense,  sternly  practi- 
cal, nobly  idealistic,  and  generously  humanitarian,  who  thought 
that  the  teachings  of  Christ  could  be  put  into  practice. 
They  knew  that  war  is  an  evil,  and  they  believed  that  peace 
would  bring  great  advantages  to  men.  They  spoke  plainly 
on  the  subject,  with  moderation,  wisdom,  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Men  heard  them  with  interest,  and  many  accepted 
their  teachings.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  peace  might  be 
accepted  of  all  men,  and  that  war  might  be  overcome  by 
means  of  noble  sentiments  and  just  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  others.  But  the  tradition  of  peace  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  hinder  the  Civil  War  and  the  corruption  of  conviction  it 
brought  in  its  wake.  The  peace  men  saw  some  of  the  great- 
est of  the  world's  wars,  and  witnessed  an  arming  of  the 
nations  unheard  of  before.  And  yet  the  peace  ideal  was  not 
overcome,  though  it  was  in  the  dust  for  a  time.  Wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  were  as  before,  though  with  the  difference  that 
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a  larger  and  a  wiser  company  protested,  and  with  definite 
convictions  as  to  what  ought  to  come  in  the  place  of  war. 

Worcester  and  Ladd  suggested  the  way  in  which  war  may 
be  conquered.  It  can  be  done  by  peace  societies  only  as 
peace  societies  create  a  tradition  that  will  in  time  become  the 
heritage  of  all  industrious  and  peace-loving  men.  Even  their 
feeble  labors  —  and  the  labors  of  those  who  have  worked 
with  them  —  have  been  powerful  enough  in  their  effect  upon 
the  ruler  of  one  of  the  most  autocratic  and  misgoverned  of 
nations  to  cause  him  to  call  the  nations  to  a  peace  congress. 
It  is  not  a  Tsar,  however,  who  domineers  over  millions  of 
men,  and  crushes  them  under  his  Cossack  heel,  who  can  lead 
the  nations  to  peace.  It  is  rather  the  workers  of  the  world,  the 
men  of  industry,  who  are  now  seeking  to  organize  for  social 
equality  and  democratic  life,  —  to  whom  the  dream  of  peace 
is  a  great  ideal, —  by  means  of  whom  the  peace  era  will  be 
inaugurated.  When  they  refuse  to  vote  war  budgets  ;  will  no 
longer  serve  in  armies  that  seek  the  destruction  of  their 
brothers  of  other  countries ;  and  make  common  cause  with 
all  other  workers  for  international  good  will,  the  makers  of 
war  will  find  their  task  at  an  end. 

We  lament  the  imperialistic  craze  of  our  day,  that  leaves 
millions  of  men  at  home  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  and 
seeks  new  markets  in  distant  lands  ;  but  the  bright  side  of 
it  is  that  it  brings  the  remotest  peoples  to  know  each  other, 
and  to  find  in  each  other  a  common  interest.  The  greatest 
teacher  of  peace  is  commerce,  which  slowly  breaks  down 
national  barriers  to  free  intercourse,  and  which  is  making 
all  nations  dependent  upon  each  other.  The  needs  of  all 
peoples  to-day  are  thf)se  of  peace,  industry,  and  economic 
equality.  When  these  needs  are  fully  recognized  there  will 
be  an  international  life,  too  strong  for  tariffs,  wars,  and  race 
hatreds,  which  will  bring  the  nations  into  federation. 

The  workers  of  the  world  are  always  hurt  by  war,  which 
brings  them  no  good  that  can  be  counted  to  their  real  ad- 
vancement. The  cau.se  of  labor  is  the  cause  of  peace.  War 
will  cease  when  the  toilers  of  the  world  organize  for  their 
protection  as  worker.s,  and  refuse  U)  take  part  in  all  forms  of 
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national  aggrandizement.  The  men  who  fight  the  great 
battles  are  the  men  who  gain  nothing  from  the  victories  won. 
The  soldier  is  taken  from  peaceful  industry  at  the  command 
of  Emperor  or  President,  is  debased  by  war,  sees  his  family 
robbed  or  murdered,  and  is  only  a  slave  to  the  will  of  others 
when  it  ends.  He  labors,  suffers,  and  dies  for  the  cause 
that  brings  him  not  ease,  wealth,  or  happiness.  War  gives 
to  the  leaders  power ;  to  the  worker  drudgery  and  poverty. 
It  corrupts  his  morals,  puts  him  into  subjection,  deprives  him 
of  his  rights  as  a  toiler,  and  keeps  him  from  his  full  share  of 
the  products  of  labor. 

When  the  ideal  and  the  tradition  of  peace  take  hold  of  the 
worker,  and  he  will  no  longer  do  the  bidding  of  those  who 
do  nothing  for  him  in  return,  he  will  refuse  to  march  away 
to  shoot  those  who  are  not  his  enemies  and  have  done  him 
no  harm.  War  is  never  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  come  to  realize  this  truth  they  will  no 
longer  serve  the  follies  of  their  leaders.  The  cause  of  peace 
is  the  cause  of  the  people,  whose  interests  are  one  through- 
out the  world. 

War  is  always  an  evil,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  conducted 
and  for  whatever  cause  it  may  be  waged.  It  does  not  bring 
peace,  but  more  war.  It  does  not  increase  industry,  but 
lessens  the  working  power  of  the  people.  It  does  not 
strengthen  a  nation,  but  makes  it  poorer  in  ideals  and  baser 
in  moral  energy.  It  does  not  add  to  intellectual  power,  but 
weakens  the  vigor  of  science  and  lessens  the  force  of  truth. 
War  is  the  survival  of  the  jungle  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  bloody  strife  of  the  savage.  It  keeps  man  a  brute,  and 
it  makes  him  a  robber  and  a  murderer. 

The  hero  we  ought  to  sing  is  the  man  of  peace,  the  lover 
of  his  kind.  To  him  will  come  the  victories  of  the  future. 
He  walks  with  the  man  of  science,  who  greatens  our  knowl- 
edge and  brings  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  with  his  in- 
ventions. The  loving  man  is  the  strong  man,  who  gains 
what  the  warrior  cannot  accomplish,  the  union  of  the  peo- 
ples for  fellowship  and  federation.  To  destroy  must  not 
henceforth  be  our  object,  but  to  preserve  and  to  cherish. 
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Universal  peace  means  the  dawn  of  a  new  world,  the  victory 
of  man  ov^er  himself,  and  the  greatest  possible  happiness  for 
all  who  live. 


The  President. — There  has  been  no  utterance  which 
has  come  from  a  religious  body  touching  the  present  crisis 
so  statesmanlike,  so  human,  so  moral,  or  so  religious  as  the 
resolutions  passed  this  week  in  Boston  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  —  save  the  resolutions  of  our  own 
Society,  which  kept  in  some  things  which  the  Unitarians 
made  Mr.  Frothingham  drop.  The  Unitarians  of  America 
are  deserving  of  credit  and  should  have  honor  for  that  brave 
act.  As  I  think  of  it  and  of  the  subject  of  this  hour,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  traditions  which  have  made  it  possible, 
which  made  it  probable,  that  that  strong  religious  body  should 
take  that  strong  action.  Noah  Worcester,  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  was  a  Unitarian  minister.  When  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society  was  organized,  in  the  little  room  where  it  was 
organized  there  sat  with  Noah  Worcester  the  man  whom 
Unitarians  love  as  their  greatest  and  most  characteristic 
leader,  William  Ellery  Channing.  On  the  first  Board  of 
Government  was  another  Unitarian  minister,  Henry  Ware. 
I  notice,  in  reading  the  early  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Peace  Society,  that,  among  the  documents  which  it  chiefly 
distributed,  Channing's  Sermons  against  War  held  a  prom- 
inent place.  There  were  no  sermons  which  had  been  preached 
against  this  monstrous  evil  at  that  time  which  compared  in 
power  and  in  influence  with  the  sermons  of  Channing.  Con- 
cerning Channing's  testimony  against  war,  we  shall  now  hear 
from  one  who  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  —  the  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames.    ( Aj)i)lause.) 
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ADDRESS   BY  REV.  CHARLES  GORDON  AMES, 
D.  D.,  OF  BOSTON. 

channing's  testimony  against  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  many  hearts  in  America  seem 
to  have  been  moved  by  a  passionate  desire  that  wars  might 
cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  1815,  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  under  the  prompting  of  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  and 
in  the  study  of  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  was  formed  the 
first  Peace  Society.  Its  twenty-two  members  included  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  President  of  Harvard  College, 
and  several  of  the  professors.  The  membership  soon  rose  to 
a  thousand.  In  1828,  this  Society,  with  nearly  fifty  others  in 
different  States,  was  merged  in  the  American  Peace  Society, 
which  still  flies  the  white  flag  of  Universal  Brotherhood. 

At  the  outset,  the  Massachusetts  Society  struck  the  high 
note  of  Arbitration  in  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, drawn  up  by  Doctor  Channing,  who  found  encourage- 
ment in  a  recommendation  of  President  Madison. 

The  collected  works  of  Channing  —  now  sixty  years  dead  — 
have  been  put  into  a  single  volume,  which  is  sold  for  a  dollar. 
This  book  contains  five  great  discourses  bearing  directly  upon 
War  —  a  subject  which  deeply  engaged  his  mind  and  heart. 
He  does  not  dwell  on  the  economic  argument,  —  the  waste 
of  resources  involved  in  the  conflicts  of  nations  ;  and  there 
are  other  aspects  which  he  may  have  overlooked.  The  theory 
of  evolution  had  not  then  risen  like  a  new  sun  to  illuminate 
the  whole  field  of  human  thought.  But  the  man  of  the 
twentieth  century,  who  cares  to  equip  himself  with  moral 
weapons  and  ammunition  for  use  in  the  '*war  against  war," 
may  find  in  Channing's  writings  a  quite  adequate  outfit. 
Indeed,  like  so  many  other  so-called  back  numbers,  these 
papers  contain  so  much  matter  that  is  fresh  and  up-to-date,  — 
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such  a  net-work  of  live  wires  along  which  the  lightning  still 
plays,  —  that  if  any  one  of  them  were  just  now  printed 
anonymously  it  would  touch  the  quick,  and  would  probably 
be  denounced  as  an  army  officer  is  said  to  have  denounced 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  "  a  d  d  incendiary 

document." 

Yet  Channing  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  scatter  fire-brands. 
His  business  was,  not  to  kindle  conflagrations,  but  to  put  them 
out.  He  was  accustomed  to  measure  and  weigh  his  words, 
and  to  speak  as  one  deeply  aware  of  responsibility  for  every 
utterance.  He  was  no  professional  agitator ;  no  wild-eyed, 
loose-tongued  ranter ;  he  was  at  the  farthest  remove  from 
mere  sensational  or  frothy  speech.  He  seems  to  combine  the 
sober  reasonableness  of  a  philosopher  with  the  freedom  and 
zeal  of  a  prophet  who  can  take  orders  from  no  authority  this 
side  the  throne  of  God. 

When  such  a  man  opens  his  lips,  all  mankind  can  afford  to 
listen  :  for  he  speaks  as  the  wise  friend  of  all  mankind. 
When  such  a  man  challenges  the  wisdom  or  rightfulness  of 
any  current  custom,  and  stamps  upon  it  the  brand  of  infamy 
and  crime,  the  nations  should  pause  and  reflect. 

He  feels  called  to  speak  all  the  more  freely  because  his 
peace  principles  are  unpopular ;  because  the  people  idolize 
military  heroes  and  are  blind  to  the  wickedness  of  war ; 
because  the  war  spirit  rages  like  an  intermittent  fever  in  the 
veins  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  because  the  churches  of  Christ 
are  asleep  and  allow  themselves  to  be  made  accessories  before 
and  after  the  bloody  fact. 

Channing  did  not  hold  with  Garrison  and  Adin  I^allou  the 
creed  of  non-resistance.  He  held  that  a  war  of  defense 
against  invasion,  or  against  cruel  oppression,  might  sometimes 
be  just  and  necessary  ;  yet  only  in  extreme  and  very  rare 
cases.  A  private  person  may  take  life  in  defense  of  himself 
or  his  family  ;  but  this  is  no  cover  for  promiscuous  killing. 
In  nearly  every  war  throughout  the  ages  the  pretext  of  justice 
or  necessity  has  been  set  up  by  both  sides.  In  exposing  this 
flimsy  sophistry,  Channing  claims  that  almost  every  war  is 
both  unnecessary  and  unjust,  "concentrating  the  guih  of 
multiplied  murders." 
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Crime  "  is  the  word  he  deliberately  and  habitually  applies 
to  ordinary  warfare.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  theatre,  got  up 
at  immense  cost,  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  on  a  grand  scale." 
"  Is  it  light  guilt,"  he  asks,  "  to  array  man  against  his  brother  ; 
to  make  murder  the  trade  of  thousands,  to  drench  the  earth 
with  human  blood  ;  to  turn  it  into  a  desert ;  to  scatter  families 
like  chaff ;  to  make  mothers  widows  and  children  orphans  ; 
and  to  do  all  this  for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power } " 

He  portrays  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  war  only  to  shock 
and  shame  us  out  of  indifference  —  to  take  the  blinders  from 
the  eyes  that  can  see  only  the  pomp  and  circumstance,"  the 
false  glitter  and  glory.  He  was  grieved  and  saddened  by  the 
hardness  of  heart  and  inhuman  levity  of  respectable  and 
intelligent  people  who  could  let  all  this  welter  of  wickedness 
and  misery  pass  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even  celebrate  it 
with  plaudits  and  thanksgivings.  No  judge  can  lightly  pro- 
nounce the  doom  of  a  single  criminal ;  yet  every  declaration 
of  war  is  a  sentence  of  death  for  multitudes  who  are  not  even 
accused  of  crime.  Rulers  and  people  rush  into  this  business 
of  wholesale  execution  as  if  it  were  a  pastime.  "We  have 
read,"  he  says,  ''of  the  slaughter  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  with  as  little  emotion  as  if  we  had  been  told  that 
so  many  flies  had  been  swept  away  in  a  storm.  But  is  war 
on  this  account  less  calamitous  .  .  .  Does  victory  wash  out 
the  stains } " 

In  the  outbreak  of  the  war  spirit  he  hears  not  the  shout 
of  honest  patriotism  so  much  as  "  the  bowlings  of  a  dreadful 
storm  of  human  passion."  The  soldiers  who  delight  in  their 
hideous  business  he  denounces  as  "  bloodhounds."  He 
anticipated  General  Sherman  in  saying  that  ''war  is  hell," 
and  would  have  shuddered  with  approval  when  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  an  English  officer,  said  to  his  comrades,  "Gentlemen, 
ours  is  a  damnable  profession." 

He  pays  a  generous  tribute  to  "  the  soldier  of  principle, 
who  exposes  his  life  for  a  cause  which  his  conscience  approves, 
and  who  mingles  clemency  and  mercy  with  the  joy  of  triumph." 
But  he  held  that  admiration  is  wofully  misplaced  when 
bestowed  on  "  the  multitude  of  military  men  who  regard  war 
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as  a  trade,  who  hire  themselves  out  to  fight  and  slay  in  any 
cause,  and  who  destroy  their  fellow-men  with  as  little  concern 
as  the  husbandman  does  the  vermin  that  infest  his  fields." 
How  he  would  have  burned  with  indignation  when  an  Amer- 
ican general  described  his  campaign  against  the  Filipinos  as 
''a  rabbit-hunt "  ! 

He  denies  that  a  military  spirit  is  necessary  to  public  safety. 
"  It  more  frequently  endangers  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation 
by  embroiling  it  with  others.  Like  every  other  passion,  it  is 
impatient  for  gratification."  ''The  patriotism  cherished  by 
war  is  ordinarily  false  and  spurious  —  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue  — 
a  scourge  to  the  world  —  a  narrow  and  unjust  passion."  He 
desires  to  turn  men's  minds  away  from  the  admiration  of  mere 
military  courage,  —  often  a  low,  coarse,  and  semi-brutish  qual- 
ity, —  to  the  real  dignity  and  nobility  of  power  employed  for 
helping  and  not  for  hurting  mankind. 

In  1827  and  '28  he  pubHshed  two  strong  papers  on  "The 
Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  The  career  of 
that  extraordinary  man  was  too  recent  to  be  seen  in  true 
perspective ;  but  Channing's  moral  vision  was  undazzled  by 
the  blazing  meteor  of  military  glory  ;  and  he  has  given  us  an 
unsparing  exposure  and  dissection  of  the  low-ranging  genius 
which  revels  in  the  love  of  conquest  and  dominion,  and  which 
does  not  hesitate 

**  To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Yet  he  vindicates  the  love  of  power  as  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  v'aluablc  qualities  of  manhood.  A  man's  power  over  him- 
self and  over  material  forces  may  put  on  his  head  a  crown  of 
glory.  The  highest  and  finest  form  of  i)ersonal  energy  has 
been  exercised  by  the  world's  great  benefactors,  who  have 
swayed  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  love  of  truth  and  the  practice 
of  justice.  Such  are  they  who  rule  us  by  conferring  on  us  a 
larger  freedom,  and  bind  us  to  themselves  by  breaking  our 
chains 

Most  effective,  and  still  timely,  is  his  protest  against  tlie 
harshness  practised  by  the  United  States  army  towards  the 
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Seminoles  in  Florida,  who  were  hunted  down  because  they 
harbored  fugitive  slaves.  It  was  claimed  that  the  severities 
practised  against  the  red  men  were  justified  by  the  laws  of 
war.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  laws  of  war,  thought 
Channing.  "  Was  it  not  time  to  repeal  such  horrible  laws 
If  war  demands  such  regulations  or  outrages,"  he  asked,  "  can 
war  be  too  soon  abolished  }  " 

He  holds  civilization  as  a  doubtful  good  when  it  is 
promoted  by  establishing  the  dominion  of  one  man  or  people 
over  another."  He  pronounced  it  "  the  crime  of  crimes  to 
use  power  against  liberty  ;  to  crush  and  subdue  and  subjugate 
mankind  ;  to  rob  men  of  the  free  use  of  their  nature  ;  to  take 
them  out  of  their  own  hands  and  compel  them  to  bend  to 
another's  will."  He  admits  that  every  man  must  live  under 
law,  yet  declares  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  lawless 
than  to  live  under  lawless  sway." 

He  saw  the  human  multitudes  taxing  all  their  wits  and 
energies  to  adjust  their  efforts  and  interests  in  harmony, 
struggling  amid  difficulties  to  rise  toward  better  conditions 
for  their  souls  and  bodies  ;  then  some  insane  folly  of  their 
rulers  thrusts  them  backward  and  downward.  Every  year  of 
peace  is  a  gain  ;  "  but  it  may  take  generations  to  heal  the 
disorders  and  repair  the  damages  of  a  year  of  war." 

He  replies  with  spirit  to  those  who  say  that  war  is  needed 
as  a  nursery  of  heroism  :  "  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that, 
were  nations  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they 
would  slumber  in  ignoble  ease ;  that  instead  of  the  high- 
minded  murderers  who  are  formed  on  the  present  system  of 
war,  we  should  have  effeminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian 
benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once  form 
the  character  of  a  people  and  it  will  attach  them  to  every 
important  interest  of  society.  It  will  call  forth  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  under  heaven.  It  will 
give  a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open  a  wider  sphere  to 
enterprise,  inspire  a  courage  of  exhaustless  resource,  and 
prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure  for  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race." 

Here  is  a  warning  which  both  America  and  France  can 
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afford  to  heed.  He  says  the  bane  of  repubHcs  is  ''a  proud, 
vaunting,  irritable,  contentious,  aspiring  temper,  more  disposed 
to  honor  courage  than  humanity,  more  restless  the  more  it  is 
successful,  more  devoted  to  party  than  to  public  weal." 

Who  is  responsible  for  a  wicked  war }  Channing  deals 
with  that  question  in  a  searching  passage,  and  charges  blood- 
guiltiness  on  all  who  knowingly  and  willingly  lend  themselves 
to  the  wrong.  "  Undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  the  citizen  is  bound 
to  obey  the  authorities  under  which  he  lives.  No  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  measures  will  warrant 
opposition.  Even  in  cases  of  doubtful  right,  he  may  submit 
his  judgment  to  the  law.  But  when  called  to  do  what  his 
conscience  clearly  pronounces  wrong,  he  must  not  waver. 
No  outward  law  is  so  sacred  as  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own 
breast.  He  cannot  devolve  on  rulers  an  act  so  solemn  as  the 
destruction  of  fellow-beings  convicted  of  no  offense.  For  no 
act  will  more  solemn  inquisition  be  made  at  the  bar  of  God." 
One  may  guess  that  Lowell  found  here  the  inspiration  for 
some  lines  in  one  of  the  Biglow  papers  : 

"  'Taint  yer  eppylets  and  fethers 

Makes  the  thing  a  grain  more  rite  ; 
Nor  a-follerin'  yer  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  site. 
Ef  you  take  a  sword  and  dror  it. 

And  should  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'munt  aint  to  anser  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  bill  \.o  you!'' 

The  end  of  war  will  come  in  sight  when  the  pef)ple  have  a 
just  sense  of  their  own  responsibility,  and  perhaps  when  a 
refusal  to  obey  wicked  f)rders  shall  have  earned  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

Channing  was  deeply  concerned  that  the  Christian  Church 
should  be  inspired  by  the  Master's  spirit  to  array  itself  openly 
and  always  on  the  side  of  the  things  thai  make  for  peace.  In 
1835  President  Jackson  was  advising  Congress  to  declare  war 
with  France.  Channing  sounded  the  alarm  in  a  i)owerful 
sermon.    He  wrote  to  President  Wayland  :  "All  ihc  crimes 
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and  miseries  of  war  are  to  be  encountered  for  nothing ;  and 
yet  the  public  press  utters  not  a  word  on  our  obHgations  as  a 
Christian  community.  .  .  .  The  Christians  among  us  sit  still 
and  silent,  and  leave  worldly,  self-seeking  poHticians  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  Is  Christianity  always  to  remain  a  dead  letter  in 
the  determination  of  national  concerns  "  "  Can  we  wonder," 
he  exclaims,  that  when  the  spirit  of  war  is  cherished  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  church,  it  has  continued  to  rage  among  the 
nations  1 " 

He  did  not  expect  the  reign  of  peace  to  come  through  any 
scheme  of  self-interest,  nor  through  the  growth  of  commerce 
or  the  progress  of  invention  ;  because  these  of  themselves 
cannot  do  the  work  of  love.  Wealth  breeds  power,  and  selfish 
power  pushes  for  larger  advantage.  Thus  prosperity  itself 
hurries  nations  into  policies  of  greed  and  encroachment,  by 
which  in  turn  prosperity  is  destroyed. 

As  he  traces  the  origin  of  war  in  the  lower  passions  of 
mankind,  so  he  finds  the  remedy,  not  alone  in  those  provisions 
for  arbitration  which  he  urges  should  be  adopted,  but  chiefly 
in  the  development  and  diffusion  of  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  Christianity,  by  which  he  always  means  the  love  of  God 
translated  into  the  love  of  man,  as  illustrated  in  the  great 
Prince  of  Peace  whose  leadership  he  lovingly  acknowledged. 
The  nations  will  never  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  till 
they  reverence  their  brotherhood  through  recognition  of  their 
kinship  to  a  common  Father. 

In  reading  these  discourses  of  Channing  I  am  impressed 
by  his  masterly  combination  of  clear,  luminous  intelligence  and 
breadth  of  view  with  a  vast  weight  of  moral  passion  —  of  out- 
speaking truthfulness,  honest  hatred  of  cruelty,  and  love  of 
mankind.  In  his  reverence  for  the  least  of  his  human  brethren 
there  was  something  almost  like  worship.  The  humblest 
being  endowed  with  the  awful  gift  of  reason  appeared  to  him 
a  more  sacred  object  than  the  whole  outward  universe.  Out 
of  this  profound  conviction  of  the  dignity  and  divinity  of 
human  nature  came  his  testimony  against  war,  with  his  sturdy 
demand  for  equal  laws,  for  justice  to  working-men,  for  the 
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abolition  of  slavery,  for  universal  education,  and  for  the 
breaking  of  every  fetter  from  body  or  soul. 

His  last  public  address  was  given  at  Lenox,  August  i, 
1 842,  —  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  800,000 
slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  two  months  before  his 
death.  In  this  swan-song  he  poured  out  his  soul,  as  one 
"always  young  for  Liberty."  He  said  :  ''The  doctrine  that 
violence,  oppression,  inhumanity  is  an  essential  element  of 
society  is  so  revolting  that,  did  I  believe  it,  I  would  say.  Let 
society  perish ;  let  man  and  his  works  be  swept  away,  and 
the  earth  be  abandoned  to  the  brutes.  Better  that  the  globe 
should  be  tenanted  by  brutes  than  by  brutalized  men  !  No  ! 
It  is  safe  to  be  just,  to  respect  men's  rights,  to  treat  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves  ;  and  any  doctrine  hostile  to  this  is  born 
of  the  Evil  One." 

At  the  close  he  burst  into  a  passionate  appeal,  addressed 
at  once  to  earth  and  Heaven  : 

"The  song  of  angels,  'On  earth.  Peace,'  will  not  always 
sound  as  fiction.  Oh,  come,  thou  kingdom  of  Heaven,  for 
which  we  daily  pray  !  Come,  Friend  and  Savior  of  the  race, 
who  didst  shed  thy  blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  to 
man  and  earth  to  Heaven !  Come,  ye  predicted  ages  of 
righteousness  and  love,  for  which  the  faithful  have  so  long 
yearned !  Come,  F'ather  Almighty,  and  crown  with  thine 
omnipotence  the  humble  strivings  of  thy  children  to  subvert 
oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light  and  freedom,  peace  and 
joy,  the  truth  and  spirit  of  thy  Son,  through  the  whole 
earth  !  " 

Being  dead,  he  yet  si)eaketh  ! 


The  Pkksidrnt.  —  There  was  one  severely  practical  word 
which  Mr.  Ames  injected  into  his  lofty  utterance,  which  gave 
me  pleasure,  and  which  I  know  he  meant  you  to  remember. 
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That  word  was  this  :  Channing's  Complete  Works,  price 
;^i.oo."  He  meant  that  you  should  buy  and  read  Channing's 
complete  works.  I  fear  that  not  all  Boston  men  and  women 
have  done  this  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  word  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  complete  works  of  Channing  can  be  bought  for  one 
dollar  at  25  Beacon  Street.  I  wish  to  say  something  else, 
taking  my  cue  from  Mr.  Ames ;  and  that  is  that  for  one 
dollar  also  any  person  can  subscribe  for  The  Advocate  of  Peace, 
our  leading  American  organ  for  the  promotion  of  international 
order.  I  wish  to  say  too  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
organ  of  that  movement  in  the  world,  edited  as  it  is  so  strongly 
and  skillfully  by  Doctor  Trueblood.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
any  man  or  woman  in  Boston,  especially  to  any  member  of 
the  Free  Religious  Association,  if  he  or  she  is  not  a  subscriber 
to  that  journal.    Price  one  dollar,  office  31  Beacon  Street. 

I  wish  to  say  something  else.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  the 
way  from  25  Beacon  Street  to  31  Beacon  Street  you  pass  the 
publishing  house  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  head  of  that 
house  is  the  most  practical  and  earnest  and  generous  helper 
of  this  cause  whom  I  know  among  business  men.  He  resolved 
the  other  day  that  the  most  important  book  for  the  warfare 
against  war — I  mean  Bloch's  "Future  of  War,"  which  up  to 
date  has  been  sold  at  two  dollars  —  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  man  and  woman  at  cost  price  ;  and  this  week 
that  book  has  been  published,  and  will  be  sold  at  cost  price, 
without  profit,  for  50  cents,  —  and  you  can  buy  it  there,  at 
29  Beacon  Street. 

Mr.  Ginn  has  also  resolved  that,  since  so  much  of  this 
literature  of  peace  and  international  order  is  unavailable,  this 
book  shall  be  followed  up  by  the  publication  in  cheap  and 
attractive  form  of  every  important  pamphlet  and  book  on  this 
subject.  Bloch's  work  is  to  be  followed  by  the  publication  of 
all  of  Sumner's  orations  against  war,  separately  and  together. 
I  will  see  to  it,  since  I  happen  to  have  Mr.  Ginn's  ear,  that 
this  is  followed  by  the  separate  publication  of  Channing's 
sermons  on  war  —  and  everything  else  in  this  line  that  is  of 
real  importance,  that  any  of  you  want  to  see  published ! 
(Applause.) 
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I  have  attended  a  number  of  hearings  at  the  State  House 
this  year  which  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  people.  1 
attended  one  where  half  a  dozen  men  were  present ;  and  I 
said  to  the  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  that  that 
hearing  was  one  of  two  which  were  the  only  ones  which  would 
be  remembered  fifty  years  from  now.  That  hearing  was  on 
the  petition  prepared  by  Raymond  L.  Bridgman  of  Boston, 
looking  to  a  Congress  of  Nations,  asking  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  take  the  initiative  in  urging  the  United 
States  government  to  work  for  such  a  congress.  Fifty  years 
ago  men  in  America  were  working  for  the  same  thing ;  and 
one  of  the  greatest  workers  was  Elihu  Burritt.  His  Congress 
of  Nations  was  chiefly  to  be  a  mere  means  for  bringing  into 
existence  a  court  —  such  as  has  finally  been  established  in 
the  Hague  Tribunal.  But  he  was  also  deeply  interested  in 
universal  postal  regulations  and  other  things  which  only 
united  legislative  action  could  bring.  Mr.  Raymond  L. 
Bridgman  has  kindly  come  to  us  to-day,  and  will  speak  upon 
Elihu  Burritt  and  his  Work  for  a  Congress  of  Nations." 
(Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN,  OF 
AUimRNDALE,  MASS. 

ELIHU  HURRITT  AND  HIS  \Vf)RK  FOR  A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gc7itlcmen  :  — 

Fifty  years  ago  a  genuine  revival  of ,  peace  sentiment 
prevailed  in  luiropc  and  the  United  States.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations  to  promote  universal  peace,  and  sent  them 
to  Washington.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  peace  meetings 
were  held  in  ICngland  alone.  I^'ive  inlcrnational  j)eace  con- 
ferences were  held  in  luirope  from  i  <S4<S  to  i<S53,  attended 
by  hundreds  of  delegates  from  the  nations  of  western  Imitoim: 
and  the  United  States. 
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To-day  the  world-news  which  has  the  first  place  in  our 
papers  tells  of  war,  of  injustice  by  force  of  arms,  of  brutality, 
of  torture,  of  thousands  of  deaths  inflicted  upon  men,  women, 
and  children  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  fight  for 
rights  which  were  given  them  by  their  Creator.  To-day  the 
United  States  and  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  adding 
to  the  number  of  their  powerful  fighting-ships,  they  are 
strengthening  their  armies,  they  are  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
the  tax  payers,  and  crippling  the  progress  of  their  peoples 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  mutual  slaughter  and  destruction. 

These  facts  show  whether  we  have  made  progress  morally 
as  nations  and  are  the  answer  to  the  easy  optimism  which 
sees  only  good  in  present  national  conditions. 

Foremost  in  this  peace  agitation  as  representative  of  the 
United  States  was  Elihu  Burritt.  Four  of  those  interna- 
tional conferences  were  attended  by  him.  Several  times  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  every  one  of  the  four  he  introduced 
and  spoke  for  a  resolution  recommending  all  friends  of  peace 
to  work  for  a  Congress  of  Nations  which  should  form  a  code 
of  international  law  and  provide  for  the  appointment  for  life 
of  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration,  Honor,  and  Equity. 

Mr.  Burritt's  proposition  was  that  national  representation 
in  the  Congress  of  Nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  one 
to  every  million  inhabitants.  He  said  :  If  all  the  nations 
of  Christendom  accept  this  basis  and  elect  their  representa- 
tives, then  we  have  an  assembly  of  about  350  members,  or 
one  about  as  large  as  the  British  House  of  Commons.  But 
if  only  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Italian  States, 
and  the  United  States  accept  it  at  first,  then  we  have  an 
assembly  of  about  160  members,  embracing  the  most  pro- 
found statesmen  and  jurists  that  these  five  nations  can  pro- 
duce." His  idea  was  that  they  should  meet  a  few  weeks 
before  their  several  national  legislatures  opened  their  sessions 
for  the  year.  After  organization,  they  were  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  international  law.  This  committee  was  to 
revise  and  codify  that  law  and  transmit  it  to  the  several 
national  legislatures  for  acceptance. 
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After  this  code  of  nations  should  have  been  adopted,  then 
the  Congress  of  Nations  would  resume  its  work  and  provide 
for  the  appointment  for  life  of  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration, 
Honor,  and  Equity  to  be  a  permanent  body  to  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  His  idea  was  that  this  court  should  be 
composed  of  two  jurists  from  each  nation.  While  waiting 
for  this  High  Court  to  assemble,  the  Congress  would  con- 
sider such  matters  as  uniform  weights  and  measures  and 
other  matters  relative  to  international  commerce.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  idea  of  Mr.  Burritt  that  the  Congress  should 
end  its  existence  when  the  High  Court  had  been  created  and 
set  in  motion. 

At  the  first  Peace  Congress,  held  at  Brussels,  September 
20  to  22,  1848,  Mr.  Burritt  contributed  a  paper  advocating 
a  Congress  of  Nations  to  form  an  international  code  to  settle 
moot  questions  and  secure  peace. 

To  show  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  peace  let  me  read 
to  you  some  extracts  from  speeches  which  he  delivered  at  the 
various  peace  congresses  : 

"  Petitions,  numerously  signed,  have  been  addressed  to  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  different  States,  asking  them  to 
induce  the  federal  government  at  Washington  to  propose 
to  the  other  governments  of  the  civilized  world  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  well-defined  code  of  international  law  and  a  high  court  of 
adjudication  to  interpret  and  apply  it  in  the  settlement  of  all 
international  disputes  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  arranged 
by  negotiation."  (P>om  Speech  of  P21ihu  ]^urritt  at  the 
second  General  Peace  Congress,  held  at  Paris,  August  24, 

1849-) 

"Their  first  great  work  would  be  merely  to  revise  a  system 
of  principles,  precedents,  practices,  and  opinions  which  had 
already  acquired  the  name  and  even  a  part  of  the  authority  * 
of  an  international  code.  The  next  step,  and  of  equal  im- 
portance, is  to  constitute  a  permanent  international  tribunal, 
which  shall  interpret  and  apply  this  code  in  the  adjudication 
of  questions  submitted  to  its  decision.  ...  If  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  this  tribunal  shall  immediately  replace  the 
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Congress,  then  the  latter,  we  will  suppose,  continues  its 
sessions  until  the  judges  are  appointed.  Having  accom- 
plished the  two  great  objects  for  which  it  was  convoked, 
it  is  instructed  to  apply  its  attention  to  rtiatters  of  minor 
international  interest  until  the  judges  arrive  to  open  the 
High  Court.  For  instance,  they  digest  a  plan  for  establishing 
throughout  the  civilized  world  a  uniformity  of  weights,  meas- 
ures, money,  rates  of  postage,  and  for  creating  other  facilities 
for  the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  thus 
preparing  them  for  that  relation  to  each  other  which  should 
exist  between  the  members  of  a  vast  and  peaceful  common- 
wealth. We  now  reach  the  grand  consummation  of  our  sys- 
tem. .  .  .  Here,  then,  we  complete  the  chain  of  universal 
law  and  order.  Here  we  organize  a  system  which  is  to  con- 
nect the  great  circles  of  humanity  and  regulate  the  mutual  de- 
portment of  nations  by  the  same  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  as  govern  the  intercourse  of  the  smallest  communities 
of  men.  We  establish  an  order  of  society  by  which  the  great 
nations,  without  deposing  a  single  prerogative  of  their  legiti- 
mate sovereignty,  accept  the  condition  of  individuals  who  are 
amenable  to  law.  For  our  system,  if  adopted,  would  not  trench 
upon  the  complete  independence  of  the  different  States." 

At  the  third  session  of  the  general  Peace  Congress,  held 
at  Frankfort,  Germany,  on  the  third  day,  August  24,  1850, 
Elihu  Burritt,  speaking  on  his  resolution  that  the  Congress 
recommend  all  friends  of  peace  to  work  for  a  Congress 
of  Nations  to  form  a  code  of  international  law,  said:  ''The 
only  work  assigned  to  this  international  assembly  would  be 
to  revise  and  reconstruct  the  present  code  of  international 
law,  and  then  present  it  to  the  national  legislatures  which 
they  represented  for  their  adoption  and  notification.  .  .  . 
The  morning  hght  of  the  good  time  coming  is  everywhere 
*  breaking  upon  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  looking  and  longing 
for  its  appearing.  Everywhere  new  hearts  and  new  hopes 
are  gained  to  our  cause.  Everywhere  new  agencies  and 
tendencies  are  combining  to  propel  it  forward.  The  great 
necessities  and  interests  of  the  age  unite  to  make  peace  the 
first  want  and  predilection  of  the  nations.    The  fatherhood 
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of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  are  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized by  civiUzation  and  science  as  well  as  by  Christianity. 
This  central  principle  of  divine  revelation  is  taking  effect 
upon  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  bristling  barriers  of 
nationality,  which  once  divided  and  estranged  them,  are  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  they  are  beginning  to  fraternize  across 
the  boundaries  that  once  made  them  enemies." 

From  introduction  to  report  of  the  fourth  General  Peace 
Congress,  held  at  London,  July  22  to  24,  1851:  —  "Mr. 
Elihu  Burritt  has  been  diligently  engaged  in  giving  publicity 
to  his  Olive  Leaves  in  the  German,  French,  Danish,  and 
other  languages  through  the  medium  of  some  widely  circu- 
lated journals  in  those  countries,  where  they  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  will  be  productive,  we  trust,  of 
great  and  permanent  results."  At  the  Congress  he  pre- 
sented substantially  the  same  resolution  and  made  the  same 
speech  as  at  the  previous  three  conferences. 

But  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  died  out.  The  fifth  and  last 
peace  conference  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  October  12  and  13, 
1853,  but  no  Americans  seem  to  have  been  present  and  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Burritt's  resolutions  was  not  introduced. 
Then  followed  our  Civil  War,  and  the  peace  movement  in  this 
country  has  never  since  attained  the  height  it  reached  fifty 
years  ago. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration 
the  great  idea  of  Burritt  and  his  distinguished  predecessors 
has  in  part  been  realized.  But  there  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished  the  establishment  of  a  World  Legislature,  — 
something  which  will  do  for  the  world  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  df)es  for  the  States  of  this  nation  ;  some- 
thing which  will  bring  all  mankind  into  an  organic  whole, 
which  will  be  the  means  of  expressing  the  will  of  all  mankind, 
and  which  will  promote  the  peace  of  all  its  parts.  It  will 
surely  come.  The  time  is  ripe  for  agitation  and  business  is 
already  waiting  for  such  a  legislature  to  be  established. 
Unless  we  take  up  the  work  of  Kant,  of  Penn,  of  Burritt, 
and  their  fellow-workers  for  world-peace  and  world-unity,  we 
fail  miserably  to  rise  to  our  duty  and  our  opportunity. 
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At  the  foundation  of  our  work  lies  the  truth  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal.  On  that  foundation  will  rest  the 
republic  of  mankind.  To  that  condition  will  humanity  come, 
unless  progress  ceases,  unless  right  yields  to  might  and  brutal 
injustice  remains  forever  supreme.  In  that  republic  small 
nations  and  great  nations  will  have  equal  recognition  of 
national  rights  and  national  existence,  as  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York  are  on  an  equal  footing  of  right  under  our  national 
constitution.  The  republic  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  a 
single  citizen  rest  upon  a  common  basis  in  their  relation  to 
the  Higher  Power  which  made  them.  Each  has  rights  which 
inhere  in  its  very  existence,  and  rights  are  moral  qualities,  not 
physical.  If  a  man  is  forced  to  sign  a  note  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol,  that  note  cannot  be  collected  by  process  of  law. 
There  is  no  moral  quality  in  his  written  promise.  In  national 
life  the  same  truth  obtains.  National  existence,  like  personal 
existence,  has  its  rights  which  force  cannot  destroy,  no  matter 
how  long  they  may  be  violated,  nor  whether  the  conquered 
people  give  an  enforced  consent.  If  a  nation  is  compelled  by 
armed  force  to  sign  away  its  sovereignty  there  is  no  moral 
force  whatever  in  its  submission.  (Applause.)  The  infringe- 
ment of  the  United  States  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  will 
never  have  moral  justification,  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
endure,  or  whether  the  Cubans  consented  under  force.  They 
have  the  moral  right  at  any  time  to  repudiate  their  agreement. 
(Applause.)  Should  England  succeed  in  destroying  the  Boer 
nationality  and  in  exacting  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  every 
Boer  in  the  world,  such  oath  would  have  no  binding  power 
whatever,  because  it  is  devoid  of  moral  quality.  (Applause.) 
Every  Boer  would  be  morally  justified  in  repudiating  that  oath 
at  the  first  opportunity  which  his  judgment  approves,  and  in 
taking  up  arms  again.  Should  the  United  States  force  every 
Filipino  to  swear  allegiance  to  us,  the  oath  would  not  be  worth 
the  breath  it  was  uttered  with,  or  the  ink  it  was  written  in. 
(Applause.)  You  cannot  crush  the  national  existence,  the 
national  entity.  As  no  man  can  swear  away  the  fundamental 
fact  of  his  existence  as  a  free  and  responsible  person  ;  as  no 
soldier  in  the  Philippine  or  South  African  wars  can  morally 
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put  the  blame  of  his  course  upon  his  commander,  but  is 
directly  responsible  to  his  Maker,  so  no  nation  can  swear  away 
its  nationality.  Still  less  can  it  be  bound  by  an  enforced 
oath. 

Our  truth  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  stops  not 
short  of  the  republic  of  mankind,  with  all  nations  on  a  common 
ground  of  equality,  with  a  world-legislature,  a  world-court,  and 
a  world-executive  to  act  for  all  mankind  in  its  interests  of 
inconceivable  magnitude  and  complication,  with  national  gov- 
ernments for  national  affairs,  state  governments  for  state 
affairs,  city  governments  for  city  affairs,  and  town  govern- 
ments for  town  affairs,  and  every  interest,  from  the  unit  of 
all  humanity  down  to  the  unit  of  one  personality,  protected 
under  just  and  equitable  law.  Working  for  that  ideal,  we 
carry  forward  the  principles  of  the  old  philosophers,  patriots, 
and  philanthropists.  We  oppose  war.  We  plead  for  reason. 
We  resist  the  temper  of  the  present  day  to  attain  the  unity 
of  the  world  by  force  and  not  by  justice. 

We  believe  that  the  better  time  is  coming,  that  it  will 
promote  universal  peace,  and  we  ask  all  mankind  to  join  us  in 
the  work.  (Applause.) 


The  President.  —  The  student  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment is  deeply  imi)ressed  by  the  fact  that  the  great  anti-slavery 
workers  were  also  great  enemies  of  war.  This  was  true  of 
George  Fox  back  two  centuries  and  more  ago,  and  has  been 
universally  true  of  that  noble  Quaker  body  which  has  been 
sf)  valiant  in  its  war  against  war  and  in  its  war  against  slavery. 
You  know  how  true  it  was  also  of  our  own  anti-slavery 
workers.  You  think  of  Sumner  ;  you  tliink  of  Whitticr's 
burning  poems  against  war,  as  burning  as  his  poems  against 
slavery.    The  leader  of  those  workers  against  slavery  was 
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also  he  who  put  the  very  motto  of  cosmopoHtanism  at  the 
head  of  his  organ  against  slavery  :  My  country  is  the  world  ; 
my  countrymen  are  all  mankind."  We  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing to  speak  to  us  concerning  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
his  Gospel  of  World  Citizenship "  our  own  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON, 
OF  BOSTON. 

garrison's  gospel  of  world  citizenship. 

The  theme  assigned  to  me  this  afternoon,  "Garrison's 
Gospel  of  World  Citizenship,"  has  a  breadth  and  vagueness 
ill  befitting  the  fifteen  minutes  which  limit  my  address.  I 
shall  therefore  confine  it  to  a  consideration  of  the  heart  of 
that  gospel,  which  was  absolute  and  unqualified  non-resist- 
ance. For  this  advocate  of  peace  had  no  room  for  war  in 
his  philosophy.  He  believed  that  under  no  circumstances 
was  it  justifiable  or  possible  for  a  Christian  to  use  physical 
force  in  the  propagation  of  truth  ;  that  the  non-resistant  doc- 
trine of  overcoming  evil  only  by  good  —  meeting  the  spirit 
of  violence  with  that  of  love  —  was  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Christianity,  differentiating  it  from  all  other  religions.  He 
admitted  no  exceptions  and  denied  that  any  beneficent  end, 
however  desirable,  could  be  truly  served  by  force  or  blood- 
shed. 

Garrison  was  himself  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  slave.  It  was  the  cause  to  which  his  life-work  was 
dedicated.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  the  vile  system.  He  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
bondmen,  putting  himself  in  imagination  in  the  slave's  place, 
pleading  for  the  Negro's  rights  with  the  same  fervor  that 
he  pleaded  for  his  own.  He  felt  it  the  compliment  of  his 
life  when  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  on  first  meeting  him  in  Eng- 
land, was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  to  find  the  abolition 
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leader  a  white  man,  not  believing  such  advocacy  possible 
from  one  not  black. 

Nevertheless,  he  firmly  refused  to  admit  that  the  use  of 
carnal  weapons  was  righteous  even  to  break  the  shackles  of 
the  slave.  He  launched  his  vigorous  and  aggressive  propa- 
ganda with  the  declaration  that  the  abolitionists  looked  only 
to  moral  means  ;  to  the  changing  of  minds  by  preaching  the 
uncompromising  truth.  He  knew  that  violence  could  breed 
nothing  but  violence.  In  short  he  accepted  literally,  and 
tried  faithfully  to  realize  in  Uving,  the  gospel  of  humanity  as 
taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Reliance  upon  such  abstract  principles  is  less  remarkable 
in  these  days,  since  the  genius  of  Tolstoi  has  added  consecra- 
tion to  them  and  familiarized  mankind  with  the  idea  of  their 
practicability.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  church  which 
appropriated  the  name  of  Christian  had  only  dared  to  preach 
the  kernel  of  Christianity  as  an  abstraction,  impossible  of 
present  application  although  hoped  for  in  the  dim,  distant 
future.  Consequently  it  disturbed  no  man's  ease  of  con- 
science. It  hallowed  current  war,  it  furnished  chaplains  to 
invoke  divine  assistance  upon  and  bless  the  national  arms, 
it  founded  governments  on  bayonets,  and  law  on  force.  It 
preached  a  theory  which  it  actually  held  in  contempt.  It 
professed  admiration  for  Jesus,  and  its  Christmas  celebration 
extolled  the  impracticable  fanatic  of  Judea.  Its  ministers 
preached  sermons  from  comfortable  pulpits  in  great  cathe- 
drals or  in  wealthy  churches  supported  by  the  mammon  of 
unrighteonsness,  while  deprecating  all  attempts  to  embody 
their  teachings  in  actual  deeds.  Did  an  unsophisticated  soul 
—  convinced  that  the  same  truths  that  macle  Judca  holy  land 
were  admirably  adapted  to  make  a  new  Jeru.salem  — attempt 
the  Christian  life,  he  met  at  once  the  solid  opposition  of  the 
church.    In  vain  he  pleaded  that 

**  We  lack  hut  open  eye  and  car 
To  find  the  Orient's  marvels  here  ; 
The  still  small  voice  in  autumn's  hush, 
Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  hush." 
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But  oriental  marvels  and  examples  had  become  only  so  many 
properties  of  ecclesiasticism,  ceasing  to  be  vital  to  current 
generations  seeking  a  gospel  of  respectability. 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  religious  deadness  came  the  same 
clarion  voice  that  had  previously  startled  the  church  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  The  Peace  Convention  held  in  Boston 
in  September,  1838,  promulgated  a  declaration  of  sentiments 
which  at  the  time  met  with  universal  denunciation  and  ridi- 
cule. It  was  from  the  pen  of  Garrison  and  was  a  model  of 
directness  and  luminous  statement.  "  In  my  opinion,"  wrote 
Tolstoi,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  an  era  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  ...  It  fully  expresses  the  sentiments  we  profess 
now  and  which  will  be  professed  by  the  whole  of  mankind." 
And  the  great  Russian  declared  to  George  Kennan  his 
belief  that  the  fact  that  Garrison  was  a  non-resistant  did 
him  more  honor  perhaps  than  any  other  fact  in  his  history." 
As  the  question  of  non-resistance  is  so  much  larger  and  all- 
embracing  than  that  of  the  liberation  of  the  American  slaves, 
inasmuch  as  under  its  benign  reign  no  human  slavery  would 
be  possible,  Tolstoi's  opinion  may  yet  be  ratified  by  history 
in  a  day  when  peace  principles  are  more  widely  accepted. 

That  Garrison's  declaration  should  startle  and  arouse  the 
church  and  State  can  be  best  understood  by  a  few  quotations 
from  that  document  : 

''We  register  our  testimony,  not  only  against  all  wars, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive,  but  all  preparations  for  war ; 
against  every  naval  ship,  every  arsenal,  every  fortification  ; 
against  the  militia  system  and  a  standing  army  ;  against  all 
military  chieftains  and  soldiers  ;  against  all  monuments  com- 
memorative of  victory  over  a  fallen  foe,  all  trophies  won  in 
battle,  all  celebrations  in  honor  of  military  or  naval  exploits  ; 
against  all  appropriations  for  the  defense  of  a  nation  by  force 
and  arms,  on  the  part  of  any  legislative  body  ;  against  every 
edict  of  government  requiring  of  its  subjects  military  service. 
Hence,  we  deem  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms,  or  to  hold  military 
office." 

This  comprehensive  utterance  of  course  led  logically  to 
a  repudiation  of  current  government  itself,  thereby  shutting 
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out  non-resistants  from  voting  or  taking  any  part  in  practi- 
cal politics.  Their  power  was  to  come  through  ''the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching."  If  it  is  wrong  to  take  life  individually, 
surely  the  wrong  is  not  excused  by  collective  murder.  Num- 
bers cannot  alter  principles.  The  non-resistants  fitted  into 
the  scheme  of  American  polity  as  uncomfortably  as  did  Jesus 
fit  the  conception  of  society  in  Judea.  Disturbance  was 
inevitable.  Bayonets  were  less  dangerous  to  the  existing 
order,  for  bayonets  the  government  was  organized  to  meet. 
It  had  no  methods  of  defending  itself  against  subversive 
doctrines  urged  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  duty  to  fellow-men. 
Its  alarm  could  find  only  the  weapon  of  persecution,  and 
upon  persecution  heresies  have  thriven  since  the  world's 
foundation.  Hence  the  dilemma  of  force.  For  it  met  an 
aggressive,  not  a  passive  opposition,  as  this  further  extract 
from  the  declaration  shows  : 

"  But  while  we  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
and  pas.sive  submission  to  enemies,  we  purpose  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  sense  to  speak  and  act  boldly  in  the  cause  of  God  ; 
to  assail  iniquity,  in  high  places  and  in  low  places  ;  to  apply 
our  principles  to  existing  civil,  political,  legal,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  ;  and  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  will  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever." 

This  troublesome  program  interfered  with  the  patriotism 
everywhere  inculcated ;  brought  disrespect  on  institutions 
organized  with  Christian  pretenses  but  run  on  practical  and 
consequently  heathenish  lines  ;  weakening  that  reverence  for 
human  government  which  rulers  exact  under  the  pains  and 
penalties  attaching  to  anarchy.  In  fact,  a.s,  regards  the  gov- 
ernment of  men,  non-resistance  is  anarchy  in  the  high  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  and  its  advocates  when  i)ut  to  the  test  must 
expect  to  suffer  the  legal  consequences.  This  alternative 
they  cheerfully  faced,  as  witness  Garrison's  .sonnet  on  True 
Courage  : 

"  I  boast  no  courage  on  the  battle-field, 

Where  hostile  troops  iiniiiix  in  horrid  tray  ; 
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For  love  of  fame  I  can  no  weapon  wield. 

With  burning  lust  an  enemy  to  slay  ;  — 
But  test  my  spirit  at  the  blazing  stake. 

For  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  man. 
And  truth  —  or  on  the  wheel  my  body  break  ; 

Let  persecution  place  me  'neath  its  ban  ; 
Insult,  defame,  proscribe  my  humble  name  ; 

Yea,  put  the  dagger  to  my  naked  breast  ;  — 
If  I  recoil  in  terror  from  the  flame. 

Or  recreant  prove  when  peril  rears  its  crest. 
To  save  a  limb,  or  shun  the  pubhc  scorn  — 
Then  write  me  down  for  aye.  Weakest  of  woman  born." 

As  it  is  desirable  that  my  subject  should  chiefly  make  his 
own  address  on  this  occasion,  let  me  quote  further  from  his 
memorable  declaration  : 

"  Our  country  is  the  world,  our  countrymen  are  all  mankind. 
We  love  the  land  of  our  nativity  only  as  we  love  all  other 
lands.  The  interests,  rights,  liberties  of  American  citizens 
are  no  more  dear  to  us  than  are  those  of  the  whole  race. 
Hence,  we  can  allow  no  appeal  to  pariotism,  to  revenge  any 
national  insult  or  injury." 

"  In  entering  upon  the  great  work  before  us,  we  are  not 
unmindful  that  in  its  prosecution  we  may  be  called  to  test 
our  sincerity,  even  as  in  a  fiery  ordeal.  It  may  subject  us 
to  insult,  outrage,  suffering,  yea,  even  death  itself.  We 
anticipate  no  small  amount  of  misconception,  misrepresenta- 
tion, calumny.  Tumults  may  arise  against  us.  The  ungodly 
and  violent,  the  proud  and  pharisaical,  the  ambitious  and 
tyrannical,  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places,  may  combine  to  crush  us.  So  they  treated  the 
Messiah,  whose  example  we  are  humbly  trying  to  imitate." 

Of  course,  prominent  among  the  contemners  of  the  non- 
resistants  was  the  American  Peace  Society,  which  in  those 
days  was  strenuous  for  peace  when  times  were  peaceful,  but 
quick  to  support  a  national  war,  even  if  waged  in  the  interest 
of  human  slavery.  It  had  no  principles  that  were  operative 
when  the  demand  came.  They  were  preserved  carefully  for 
display  in  the  society's  museum  and  were  as  unfitted  for 
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exercise  as  the  mediaeval  armor  on  exhibition  to-day.  It 
fostered  a  sentimentaHsm  which  was  in  reality  a  shield  for 
war.  Happily  in  this  day  of  trial  the  society  is  in  hands 
which  are  in  earnest,  if  I  may  except  certain  ornamental  vice- 
presidents  who  are  relics  of  the  old  regime  and  clog  its 
present  aggressive  work. 

Casuists  were  ready  with  clever  devices  to  trip  the  non- 
resistants  in  their  logic  and  by  extreme  exceptions  force 
admission  of  the  impracticability  of  their  creed.  To  men 
and  women  imbued  with  the  Christlike  spirit  and  courage 
this  was  impossible.  They  never  shirked  a  logical  conclusion. 
As  the  Civil  War  approached  with  its  whirlwind  of  passion 
and  its  appeal  to  the  elemental  feelings  that  so  often  in 
crises,  sweep  away  convictions  and  practices  of  a  life-time, 
many  failed  the  test  and  hastily  renounced  their  principles, 
excusing  their  abandonment  on  the  ground  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  freedom.  At  this  point  Garrison  met  severe 
and  pungent  criticism  because  in  the  bloody  struggle  be- 
tween North  and  South  his  sympathy  was  heartily  with  the 
soldiers  of  freedom  and  he  rejoiced  when  victory  crowned 
the  Union  arms.  The  charge  of  inconsistency  was  freely 
make  and  occasion  was  taken  to  throw  contempt  upon  the 
whole  theory  of  non-resistance. 

But  in  espousing  the  movement  he  had  foreseen  every  pos- 
sibility and  had  placed  himself  on  record  regarding  just  such 
a  development.  A  correspondent  of  the  Liberator  in  the 
early  days  had  lost  faith  in  his  own  peace  principles  in  his 
sympathy  for  the  victims  of  Austrian  tyranny,  then  in  arms. 
To  him  Garrison  replied  : 

"  Our  cf)rrespondcnt  burns  with  indignation  in  view  of 
Austrian  tyranny;  so  do  we.  lie  rejoices  to  sec  its  victims 
ri.sing  against  it;  .so  do  we.  lie  is  in  doubt  whether  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  if  adopted  by  them,  would  pro- 
cure for  them  the  deliverance  they  .seek  ;  we  are  not.  A 
people  able  to  adopt  that  ])riiu:iple  in  theory  and  practice  can- 
not possibly  l)e  enslaved,  any  more  than  the  angels  of  God  ; 
and  no  form  of  despotism  can  make  them  servile.  They  do 
not  fear  the  face  of  the  tyrant  and  it  is  their  mission  lo 
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'beard  the  lion  in  his  den.'  They  may  be  burnt  to  ashes, 
but  they  can  never  be  conquered." 

In  other  words,  in  every  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong,  even  though  the  conflict  be  on  the  low  plane  of 
physical  force  and  with  carnal  weapons,  a  non-resistant's 
sympathies  must  be  on  the  side  of  justice  although  he  is 
forbidden  by  his  principles  to  use  or  encourage  such  means. 
The  distinction  is  manifest,  and  when  men  who  gloried  in 
Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington  yet  deprecated  taking  up  arms 
against  slavery  when  the  issue  was  forced,  because  they  were 
in  spirit  with  the  slave  power.  Garrison  could  not  help 
expressing  his  contempt  for  them  nor  his  respect  for  men 
who  acted  up  to  their  light  by  opposing  slavery  as  they  would 
have  opposed  British  invaders.  Yet  he  could  no  more  have 
used  instruments  of  death  to  accomplish  liberty  than  he  could 
have  committed  theft  to  ransom  slaves.  In  his  judgment  of 
sincere  men  he  was  ever  careful  to  measure  them  by  their  own 
standards,  but  to  those  standards  he  held  them  with  merciless 
logic. 

Whatever  anger  and  hatred  a  generation  may  hold  toward 
the  reformer  who  denounces  its  evil  tendencies  and  faithfully 
arraigns  individual  wrong-doers  regardless  of  reputation  or 
social  standing,  the  fact  remains  that,  after  the  passions  of  the 
hour  have  subsided,  the  popular  verdict  is  always  reversed. 
Ordinarily  the  reversal  arrives  too  late  for  the  victims  sac- 
rificed. In  the  world's  history  most  of  the  great  souls,  who 
struggled  and  suffered  in  the  faith,  ''died  without  the  sight." 
As  has  been  eloquently  said  by  a  great  reformer,  to  whom 
night  came  just  as  the  dawn  was  flushing  the  eastern  sky  : 
"  But  the  bitterest  thought  —  and  it  sometimes  comes  to  the 
best  and  bravest  —  is  that  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  effort, 
the  futility  of  the  sacrifice.  To  how  few  of  those  who  sow 
the  seed  is  it  given  to  see  it  grow,  or  even  with  certainty  to 
know  that  it  will  grow.  ...  It  is  sad,  sad  reading,  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  would  have  done  something  for  their  fellows. 
To  Socrates  they  gave  the  hemlock  ;  Gracchus  they  killed 
with  sticks  and  stones  ;  and  One,  greatest  and  purest  of  all, 
they  crucified." 
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It  was  Garrison's  rare  fortune  to  outlive  the  persecution 
and  to  reap  the  honors,  not  because  his  principles  had  been 
accepted  but  because  the  concrete  wickedness,  American 
slavery,  had  met  its  doom.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  and 
had  he  been  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  new  issues  of 
humanity,  the  application  of  his  principles  would  inevitably 
have  brought  him  again  into  conflict  with  popular  sentiment 
and  established  wrongs.  Who  can  doubt  where  he  would  have 
stood  in  regard  to  the  colossal  crime  in  which  the  nation  is 
to-day  engaged }  Would  not  his  voice  and  pen  have  been 
mighty  in  their  denunciation  of  the  time-servers  and  trimmers 
who  with  humanitarian  professions  on  their  lips  are  flying  to 
its  defense 

It  is  because  the  principles  of  Garrison  were  not  confined 
to  a  special  struggle  but  were  world-wide  in  their  scope  that 
his  name  has  a  more  than  national  significance.  It  finds 
veneration  in  every  clime  and  among  every  race  where  oppres- 
sion reigns,  for  the  reason  that  he  spoke  ever  for  universal 
liberty.  With  Paine,  Mazzini,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Tolstoi  he 
will  be  recognized  as  one  who,  while  passionately  loving  the 
land  of  his  birth,  had  yet  the  wider  vision  that  made  him 
claim  the  earth  for  his  country  and  all  mankind  for  his 
countrymen. 


The  President.  —  I  have  spoken  of  Bloch's  work  upon 
"The  Future  of  War"  as  the  .strongest  modern  scientific 
argument  against  war.  I  supi)ose  tliat  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Hugo  Grotius's  great  book  its  (Hrect  and  traceable  influ- 
ence again.st  war  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
work.  Hut  among  all  brief,  comprehensive  arraignments  of 
war  and  enforcements  of  the  true  i)riiK  ij)les  of  j)eace  and 
order,  I  know  no  other  address  so  great  as  our  own  Charles 
Sumner's  upon  "The  War  .System  of  the  Conimonweallh  ot 
Nations."     Yet  long  betore  that  address  he  had  given  that 
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other  upon  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  with  which 
indeed  he  began  his  public  life,  in  which  the  main  principles 
of  the  later  address  were  all  powerfully  stated.  From  first 
to  last,  Sumner  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  his 
crusade  against  the  war  system  of  nations,  as  he  was  against 
the  slavery  of  man.  We  are  happy  in  having  with  us  to  speak 
of  Charles  Sumner's  high  service  his  secretary  and  biographer, 
Moorfield  Storey.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  MOORFIELD  STOREY, 
OF  BOSTON. 

CHARLES   SUMNER  AND  ''THE  TRUE  GRANDEUR  OF  NATIONS." 

How  different  are  the  thoughts  which  these  words  suggest 
from  the  ideas  which  are  current  to-day !  When  Charles 
Sumner  delivered  his  great  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1845, 
a  new  champion  attacked  an  evil  as  old  as  man  and  entrenched 
in  the  brutal  and  selfish  instincts  of  human  nature.  In  that 
address  he  gathered  together  all  the  unanswerable  arguments 
against  war  and  presented  them  in  the  swelling  phrases  which 
the  audiences  of  that  day  had  time  to  admire,  but  which  do 
not  suit  so  well  the  taste  of  this  impatient  generation.  He 
pictured  the  horrors  which  are  visited  on  the  nations  engaged 
in  war ;  the  carnage  of  the  battle-field,  the  tortures  of  the 
wounded,  the  long  suffering  of  the  maimed  survivors,  the 
agonies  of  bereaved  parents,  widows,  and  children,  the  desola- 
tion of  homes,  the  waste  of  property,  and  all  the  direct  results 
of  a  campaign. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  far  more  dreadful  consequences  of 
war  —  the  lowering  of  national  ideals,  the  setting  up  of  false 
idols,  the  deification  of  force  and  fraud,  the  overthrow  of 
reason,  the  general  corruption  which  war  engenders,  and  the 
demoralization  which  it  leaves  behind  it.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  did  and  could  settle  nothing  except  which  of  the  combatants 
was  at  the  moment  the  stronger ;  that  a  just  cause  did  not 
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insure  victory  or  an  unrighteous  attack  always  encounter 
defeat,  —  while  it  planted  in  the  breasts  of  the  vanquished 
that  burning  sense  of  wrong  which  is  ever  the  seed  of  new 
conflicts.  He  showed  how  even  war  itself  is  less  disastrous 
to  a  nation  than  that  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace 
which,  to  borrow  the  graphic  idea  of  a  modern  orator,  puts  a 
soldier  fully  armed  and  equipped  on  the  back  of  every  work- 
man as  he  goes  to  his  daily  toil,  and  seems  likely  soon  to  add 
a  sailor  also.  He  recounted  the  many  blessings  which  men 
might  possess  if  they  would  spend  in  helping  and  educating 
each  other  what  they  now  spend  for  destruction  and  death. 

But  of  course  his  arguments  were  turned,  and  his  denuncia- 
tions addressed,  to  those  who  cause  a  war,  not  to  those  who 
take  up  arms  to  preserve  their  freedom  or  to  resist  unjust 
attack.  Not  on  Leonidas  but  on  Darius  ;  not  on  the  Swiss 
but  on  Charles  the  Bold  ;  not  on  William  the  Silent  but  on 
Philip  the  Second  must  rest  the  blame  for  the  suffering  and 
loss  which  were  entailed  by  the  attempts  to  enslave  Greece, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland.  May  I  beg  you  to  remember  that 
what  I  say  to-day  must  be  taken  as  addressed  to  the  aggressor 
and  not  to  his  victim 

No  reasonable  man  can  read  Mr.  Sumner's  words  and  not 
admit  that  each  of  his  propositions  is  true,  but  then  as  now 
the  prejudices  of  men  were  inveterate.  We  sigh  and  pray  for 
the  return  of  the  Golden  Age;  we  hope  for  a  millennium, 
but  we  often  denounce  and  despise  any  practical  attempt  to 
realize  our  hopes.  Mr.  Sumner  was  praised  by  a  few,  but  by 
most  he  was  regarded  as  an  impractical  idealist,  though  the 
considerations  which  he  advances  were  as  severely  practical 
as  they  were  ethically  sound.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
practical  than  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  enormous  weight  of 
human  sorrow  by  substituting  peaceful  arbitration  for  war. 
Nothing  perhaps  illu.strates  better  the  true  relation  between 
the  orator  and  his  critics  than  the  bitter  resentment  excited 
by  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Sumnei-  ridiculed  tlie  i)ri(le  with 
which  peaceful  citizens  array  themselves  in  gaudy  uniforms 
with  padded  coats  and  bear-skin  caps  and  invite  the  admiration 
of  their  townsmen,  nay,  even  feel  that  they  ha\'c  fully  earned 
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it.  Tested  by  any  practical  rule,  whether  military  or  civil, 
Sumner's  criticism  was  just.  It  cannot  be  answered,  but  the 
love  of  martial  display,  of  glittering  trappings,  and  of  martial 
music  is  implanted  in  us  all  as  children,  and  the  majority  of 
men  in  this  respect  remain  children  to  the  end. 

It  is  the  ideal  war,  with  its  opportunities  for  picturesque 
achievement  and  rapid  advancement ;  the  historian's  tale  of 
battle,  with  the  horrors  forgotten  ;  the  novelist's  story  of  his 
hero,  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  men,  and  they  do 
nQt  see  the  sordid,  brutal,  bloody  reality  with  its  agonies,  its 
misery,  its  squalor,  its  corruption,  its  moral  and  physical 
degradation.  Many  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  or  thought- 
less men  are  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  "  wade 
through  slaughter  to  a  throne,"  but  the  unthinking  mass  are 
simply  dazzled  by  the  false  glory  of  war.  The  defenders  of 
war  are  the  unpractical  visionaries.  Sumner's  conception  of 
national  greatness  is  not  only  morally  sublime  but  it  is  the 
plainest  common  sense.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  study 
the  propositions  on  which  his  argument  rests. 

To  the  cause  which  he  espoused  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
Mr.  Sumner  remained  faithful  to  the  end.  In  his  long  contest 
against  slavery  he  was  in  fact  fighting  the  same  battle.  Well 
did  he  describe  slavery  and  war  as  "  the  twin  relics  of 
barbarism,"  for  they  are  but  different  expressions  of  the  same 
savage  instinct.  The  tie  between  them  is  indissoluble.  Slav- 
ery had  its  origin  in  war.  The  first  slaves  were  prisoners  of 
war,  and  only  by  the  methods  of  war  was  slavery  ever  estab- 
lished or  maintained.  In  its  turn  slavery  begets  war  ;  man's 
instinct  for  freedom  is  immortal,  and  there  never  was  a  subject 
nation,  a  prisoner,  or  a  slave,  who  did  not  dream  of  enfran- 
chisement and  wait  the  fitting  hour  for  the  blow  which,  to  be 
free,  "  himself  must  strike."  While  the  flowers  are  still 
unwithered  which  were  strewn  yesterday  on  the  graves  of 
soldiers  who,  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  century,  died  to  make 
men  free,  we  surely,  of  all  men,  should  not  forget  this  truth. 
War  and  slavery  alike  are  justified  only  by  the  pagan  maxim, 
"  Might  makes  right."  They  rest  upon  the  proposition,  The 
weak  have  no  rights  which  the  strong  are  bound  to  respect." 
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When  we  remember  the  fierce  indignation  which  greeted 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  forty  years  ago,  though  it  was 
then  Umited  to  the  Negro  race,  we  may  well  marvel  that  it  is 
now  defended  in  its  broadest  application  as  a  principle  of 
national  policy  ;  that  nations  and  men  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  followers  of  him  who  taught  that  weakness  and 
ignorance  are  claims  to  the  forbearance  and  generosity  of  the 
strong  should  now  insist  upon  the  right  to  deal  with  their 
weaker  brothers  as  they  will.  Nothing  which  benevolence 
can  give  as  a  favor  takes  the  place  of  a  man's  rights.  The 
essence  of  right  is  that  no  man  can  grant  or  withhold  it. 

Charles  Sumner  entered  public  life  just  when  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  war  had  stirred  a  deep  feeling 
against  the  slave-power,  even  among  men  who  were  generally 
found  among  its  defenders,  and  when  the  cause  of  freedom 
seemed  to  be  gaining.  In  a  few  more  years  this  feeling  had 
spent  itself,  and  all  the  great  forces  of  the  country,  political, 
commercial,  and  religious,  agreed  that  the  slavery  question  was 
settled  by  the  compromise  of  1851  and  that  no  patriot  could 
thereafter  even  discuss  it.  Slavery  seemed  established  in 
permanence  under  the  flag  of  freedom.  A  few  more  years 
and  the  glittering  generalities  of  the  Declaration  "  had 
become  recognized  as  practical  truths  and  slavery  had  ceased 
to  e;(ist.  Of  those  who  in  185  i  had  been  loud  in  its  defense 
none  were  found  to  do  it  honor.  The  impractical  idealists 
who  in  185  I  had  said  "Nothing  is  settled  that  is  not  settled 
right  "  were  the  statesmen  who  governed  this  country,  and 
the  ideals  of  America  were  hij;her  than  ever  before  in  its 
history. 

The  wheel  has  taken  another  turn,  and  we  have  been  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  reaction  like  that  which  we  knew  in 
the  early  fifties.  This  nation,  "  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
has  turned  its  back  upon  the  faith  of  its  fathers,  upon  the 
teachings  of  Washington  and  the  prin(  ii)]es  of  Lincoln  and 
Sumner.  The  extent  of  the  reaction  is  pioved  by  curious 
press  of  evidence. 

When  Sidney  Smith  said,     In  war  (lod  is  forgotten,"  and 
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Sherman  more  tersely,  ''War  is  hell,"  each  thought  that  he 
had  given  in  a  word  the  reasons  why  war  should  cease. 
To-day  when  men  point  to  the  tortures  of  prisoners,  to  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  non-combatants,  to  desolation  and 
extermination  as  reasons  why  our  present  war  should  cease, 
its  supporters  reply  ''  War  is  hell,"  as  if  they  had  justified 
these  horrors.  Their  argument  is  not  that  such  practices 
make  war  execrable,  but  that  war  is  in  itself  so  excellent  as  to 
make  such  practices  right.  They  assume  that  the  worst  which 
can  be  said  of  anything  is  true  of  war,  yet  they  defend  it. 

Another  school  of  thinkers  insists  that  war  is  a  nursery  of 
virtue ;  that  every  nation  must,  at  least  once  in  a  generation, 
forget  God  and  let  loose  the  passions  of  hell  lest  it  sink  into 
unmanly  decay ;  that  courage,  self-sacrifice,  fortitude,  endur- 
ance, and  all  the  manly  virtues  are  to  be  learned  by  slaughter- 
ing a  weaker  people,  by  mowing  down  with  Gatling  guns  or 
modern  rifles  Chinamen  or  Filipinos  armed  with  swords  or 
bolos ;  that  a  civilized  and  Christian  white  man  has  a  right  to 
kill  a  brown  man  whether  Christian  and  civilized  or  not,  in 
order  to  improve  his  aim,  to  cultivate  his  nerve,  and  to  test 
and  develop  his  courage  ;  that  feats  like  these  are  glorious,  — 
while  to  fight  corruption  at  home,  to  resist  the  civhtm  ardor 
prava  jiihentinm,  to  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians  on 
the  plains,  of  colored  men  at  the  South,  of  honest  citizens  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Maryland,  to  resist  the  power 
of  organized  capital  seeking  undue  privileges  from  legislative 
favor,  to  grapple  with  the  great  problems  presented  by  the 
strife  between  employer  and  employed,  are  sentimental  folly. 
This  feeling  is  but  a  passing  phase  of  opinion  which  the 
American  people  will  outgrow,  unless  indeed  their  moral 
growth  is  ended  and  they  are  stricken  with  a  political  paralysis 
like  that  physical  paresis  which  lets  the  body  grow  while  the 
mind  slowly  weakens  and  decays. 

When  Senator  Hoar  makes  his  splendid  speech  in  the 
Senate  breathing  the  true  spirit  of  freedom,  appealing  to  the 
beliefs  which  we  drew  in  with  our  mothers'  milk,  and  which 
no  American  ever  doubted  until  within  four  years,  we  are  told 
that  his  ideas  are  old  fashioned.    When  he  lays  before  his 
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countrymen  the  true  history  of  the  Philippine  war  in  all  its 
naked  deformity,  and  asks  them  to  judge  themselves  by  the 
standards  which  their  fathers  established  and  of  which  they 
have  always  been  proud  ;  when  he  begs  us  to  hear  the  millions 
whom  we  are  trying  to  subdue,  before  we  slaughter  any  more, 
men  say  that  his  standards  are  those  of  a  by-gone  age  and  that 
they  have  no  application  to-day. 

"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  '  There  is  no  God.'  " 
From  the  dawn  of  history  men  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  what  they  have  done  or  wished  to  do  is  right";  that  the 
moral  law  changes  to  suit  their  demands ;  that  the  evil  of  one 
century  is  the  good  of  the  next ;  that  they  may  justly  do 
unto  others  what  they  would  not  that  others  should  do  unto 
them,  as  we  now  claim  that  what  was  crime  in  Spain  is  glorious 
achievement  in  us.  So  those  who  came  before  us  persuaded 
themselves  that  slavery  was  right.  Their  dream  was  brief. 
The  awakening  was  terrible.  They  found,  as  Whittier  has 
said,  that 

Laws  of  changeless  justice  join  oppressor  with  oppressed. 

And  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined  they  march  to  fate  abreast." 

Let  those  who  think  that  the  ideals  of  our  fathers  were  false, 
that  their  self-evident  truths  were  simply  phrases,  that  their 
right  and  wrong  have  no  meaning  for  us,  beware  lest  they 
awake  as  did  the  men  of  1861  to  find  themselves  among  the 
fools  who  thought  ''there  is  no  God." 

Those  who  feel  that  war  and  not  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation  would  do  well  to  seek  whether  the  history  of  this 
world  suppcjrts  their  claim.  If  they  read  it  right  they  will  find 
nothing  more  clearly  established  than  that  "lie  who  draws 
the  sword  shall  j^crish  by  the  swf)rd."  The  mighty  conquerors 
of  the  world,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  bear  witness  to  this 
truth.  Where  are  the  great  empires  of  the  east,  —  Babylon, 
Nincvah,  Persia  Their  wars  j)lantcd  not  seeds  ot  virtue  and 
of  national  strength,  but  the  seeds  of  decay,  and,  during  the 
centuries  that  have  passed,  the  .soil  on  which  these  nations 
lived  and  flourished  has  never  produced  men.    Alexander,  the 
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greatest  soldier  of  the  ancient  world,  supreme  in  three 
countries,  did  for  his  people  all  that  war  could  do.  Where 
are  the  Macedonians  to-day  ?  What  part  have  they  played  in 
the  world's  drama  since  their  great  ruler  died  ?  Hannibal 
brought  Rome  to  his  feet.  The  site  of  Carthage  is  forgotten, 
and  there  have  been  no  Carthaginians  since  the  battle  of 
Zama.  Rome  and  Spain  each  in  its  turn  ruled  the  world. 
Where  are  now  the  Romans  and  the  Spaniards  }  The  soil 
which  bore  these  races  of  conquerors  has  long  been  barren. 

In  our  own  day  have  we  not  seen,  in  the  case  of  Dreyfus, 
how  poor  a  nursery  of  virtue  is  a  great  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  learned  the  more  inspiring  lesson  that  it  is  hard  even  for 
such  an  army  to  do  a  permanent  injustice,  though  to  a  single 
man. 

Upon  the  corner-stone,  "  Might  without  right,"  no  enduring 
structure  can  be  built.  There  is  no  sure  foundation  for  a 
republic,  or  for  any  government  of  man,  but  equal  justice  for 
all.  The  mills  of  the  gods  which  sooner  or  later  visit  upon 
every  man  and  every  nation  the  penalty  of  injustice,  are  grind- 
ing for  us.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  shall  not  continue 
to  harden  our  hearts,  but  shall  return  to  our  ancient  ways  and 
learn  to  say  with  Garrison,  "  Our  country  is  the  world,  our 
countrymen  are  all  mankind  "  ;  to  believe  with  Sumner  that 
the  true  grandeur  of  a  nation  lies  not  in  its  wealth,  in  its 
power,  nor  in  anything  material,  but  in  that  unchanging  love 
of  freedom  and  that  strong  sense  of  right  which  will  make  it 
an  inspiration  to  the  strong  and  a  bulwark  to  the  weak  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 


The  Festival. 


The  Annual  Festival  was  held  at  the  Quincy  House, 
Saturday  evening,  May  31,  supper  being  served  at  7  o'clock. 
In  the  absence  of  Colonel  Higginson,  the  condition  of  whose 
voice  prevented  him  from  presiding  as  had  been  expected,  the 
duties  of  the  Chairman  were  undertaken  at  short  notice  by 
Rev.  Charles  Gordon  Ames,  D.D. 

At  the  close  of  the  supper  Doctor  Ames  called  the  com- 
pany to  order  in  readiness  for  the  speaking. 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  DOCTOR  AMES. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit  and  of  the  free  heart 
and  lip : 

We  are  together  in  two  good  names  at  least,  —  the  name 
of  freedom  and  the  name  of  religion ;  and  we  have  learned  to 
incorporate  into  religion,  and  to  put  at  the  very  heart  of  it, 
the  sense  of  right,  of  wJiat  ought  to  be.  Towards  that  we 
aspire  and  toil  and  struggle,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
human  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

The  Constitution  of  this  f)rganization  makes  it  one  of  its 
objects  to  "  emphasize  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  principle 
in  all  the  relations  of  life  "  ;  and  more  and  more  it  has  become 
a})parent  to  us  that  the  s})ecial  emphasis  in  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  moral  principle  to  human  affairs  must  now 
rest  on  the  better-ordered  relation  anK)ng  the  inhabitants  of 
this  planet. 

When  Napoleon  had  ])ractically  conquered  Spain,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  so  that  he  had  increased  the  population  of 
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his  empire  by  more  than  eighty  milHons  of  people,  he  said 
to  himself,  I  have  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  my  power." 
Later,  at  Saint  Helena,  looking  back  upon  it,  he  said,  in  sub- 
stance, So  long  as  I  was  feared  I  was  strong,  and  was  held 
in  awe  ;  but  so  soon  as  I  needed  help,  I  discovered  that  my 
empire  was  not  so  broadly  founded  as  I  had  supposed.  Jesus 
Christ,"  he  said,  "  founded  an  empire  on  love  ;  I  founded 
mine  on  force.  Millions  would  die  for  him,  and  I  am  dying 
alone." 

Till  we  have  conquered  hearts  we  have  conquered  nothing. 
Till  men  live  together  on  the  principle  of  brotherly  love  they 
do  not  live  together,  they  suffer  together  ;  it  is  not  life.  And 
until  that  principle  shall  dominate  human  society  and  rule  the 
nations  there  will  be  no  good  time  on  this  earth.  Thank 
heaven  there  cannot  be,  until  there  is  heaven  here,  —  and  love 
is  heaven. 

Hence  the  present  emphasis  of  ethics  is  in  the  direction 
which  is  indicated  alike  by  the  present  antagonisms  of  human- 
ity and  by  the  aspirations  towards  brotherhood.  What  we 
suffer  from  antagonisms,  what  we  aspire  toward  in  brother- 
hood, alike  speak  to  us  in  words  of  warning  or  of  hope.  As 
we  look  one  way  or  the  other,  we  are  pessimists  or  optimists. 
We  look  up ;  we  are  optimists  ;  we  expect  the  best  and  we 
are  willing  to  work  for  it. 

There  is  one  among  us  who  has  told  her  own  experience  in 
a  simple  way,  and  in  telling  it  has  set  the  key  for  us  all  and 
for  all  mankind.    She  says  : 

**  At  first  I  prayed  for  Light  : 
Could  I  but  see  the  way. 
How  gladly,  swiftly,  would  I  walk 
To  everlasting  day  ! 

And  next  I  prayed  for  Strength  : 

That  I  might  tread  the  road 
With  firm,  unfaltering  feet,  and  win 

The  heavens'  serene  abode. 

**  And  then  I  asked  for  Faith  : 
Could  I  but  trust  my  God, 
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I'd  live  enfolded  in  his  peace. 
Though  foes  were  all  abroad. 

"But  now  I  pray  for  Love  : 

Deep  love  to  God  and  man  ; 
A  living  love  that  will  not  fail. 
However  dark  his  plan. 

And  Light  and  Strength  and  Faith 

Are  opening  everywhere  ! 
God  only  waited  for  me  till 

I  prayed  the  larger  prayer." 

The  human  world  is  to  "  pray  that  larger  prayer,"  and  so 
come  into  harmony  with  the  saying  of  Jesus  that  when  we 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  which  is 
love,  then  all  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself.  That  button 
we  are  to  press,  and  press  it  steadily,  not  expecting  the 
jangling  response  that  comes  with  the  electric  button,  but 
expecting  the  response  of  harmony  from  human  hearts  the 
world  around.  The  choice,  then,  is  between  the  method  which 
rests  on  the  Napoleonic  idea  of  the  use  of  force,  —  violence, 
the  appeal  to  selfishness  and  power,  the  love  of  dominion  and 
the  greed  of  possession,  —  and  the  love  of  humanity,  ''deep 
love  to  God  and  man."  Tell  us  that  story  again,  sing  us  that 
sweet  song  again,  Mrs.  Cheney.  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  HY  MR.S.  EDNAH   D.  CHENEY. 

I  can  say  but  a  few  words,  because  I  am  getting  old  ;  but 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  old,  and  to  have  been  over  the  past,  and 
we  hope  to  learn  some  experience  from  it.  I  cannot  speak 
to-night  of  any  antagonisms.  I  can  think  only  of  this  festival 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  always  that  it  .stood  for  the  most  perfect  festival  of  love 
and  communion  and  good  spirit  among  all. 

A  clause  of  f)ur  (Constitution  s;i)'s  that  we  are  organized 
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''for  the  communion  of  the  spirit,"  and  we  have  never  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  the  exercises  of  our  Convention  days,  with 
their  intellectual  or  even  their  spiritual  work,  without  wanting 
to  come  here  at  night  to  look  into  each  other's  faces  and  take 
each  other  by  the  hand,  feeling  that  here  was  a  communion 
in  spite  of  all  differences. 

Now,  if  I  was  going  to  give  you  a  speech,  I  should  go  into 
this  subject  of  differences  and  should  try  to  show  that  differ- 
ences are  as  important  as  union.  Both  are  necessary.  The 
One  —  the  Divine  One  —  could  not  rest  alone,  but  had  to 
flow  out  into  thousands  and  thousands  of  differing  forms  and 
different  ways  ;  but  they  all  unite,  all  come  back.  And  we 
must  go  through  all  these  differences,  and  through  all  their 
phases,  and  come  to  learn  what  they  mean  for  all  of  us,  before 
we  can  come  into  the  perfect  communion.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  one  single  word  is  going  to  solve  all  for  us ;  — 
it  takes  a  wise  consideration  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  all  its  truth  and  all  its  logic,  and  everything  else,  before 
we  can  come  to  embrace  this  love  which  is  finally  going  to 
bind  all  together. 

Even  though  I  say  but  these  few  words  to-night,  I  wanted 
to  greet  you  all,  and  to  tell  you  how  dear  to  me  this  festival 
has  always  been ;  and  I  beg  and  pray  that  we  shall  keep  it  up 
in  the  future,  and  that  it  will  lose  none  of  its  value  in  the 
hands  of  our  new  President  —  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  let 
it  go  —  and  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  generation  which  we 
see  around  us. 

I  have  looked  around  to-day  for  many  of  the  old  beloved 
friends  who  are  here  no  more,  —  those  who  have  been  here 
before ;  but  although  they  are  gone,  I  look  and  see  many 
others  coming  up,  new  ones  with  the  same  spirit,  and  I  think 
they  will  go  forward  thoroughly  in  the  way  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  —  understanding  differences. 

I  remember  that  a  friend  said  to  me  one  day,  "  How  can 
you  be  so  radical  and  be  tolerant }  "  "  Why,"  I  said,  "  only 
the  radical  can  be  tolerant."  Only  one  who  goes  to  the  roots 
of  things,  and  knows  thoroughly  what  things  mean,  —  and 
knows  that  thinkers  on  opposite  sides  have  only  to  go  to  the 
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very  depths  beneath  all,  —  can  realize  that  there  is  all  the  one 
great  truth,  though  varied  in  a  thousand  ways. 

So  let  us  cherish  this  festival,  and  in  coming  together  let 
us  always  remember  those  who  have  been  with  us  in  the  past. 
How  I  should  love  to  go  over  all  the  dear  names  !  I  will  not 
speak,  however,  even  of  those  who  have  left  us  during  the 
present  year ;  but  in  spirit  they  are  all  with  us  to-day,  and  we 
are  all  happy  together.  (Applause.) 


The  Chairman.  —  Ibsen  says,  "  The  task  of  free  society 
is  to  ennoble  every  man  " — to  make  a  noble  of  each  human 
being.  One  of  the  younger  knights  on  whom  this  task  is 
laid,  and  who  accepts  it  in  the  same  spirit,  is  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  a  child  of  the  light.  Will  he  arise  and  shine  1 
(Applause.) 


REMARKS  BY  REV.  EDWARD  CUMMINGS, 
OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Cliairmaiiy  and  Frie?ids :  — 

What  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  to-night  is  the  possibility 
of  finding,  for  what  wc  call  our  religious  faith,  some  concrete 
expression  in  terms  of  daily  life  and  social  institutions.  What 
the  world  needs  is  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  great  moral, 
spiritual,  and  sociological  truth  to  which  the  Chairman  has 
referred,  —  that  we  must  save  ourselves  by  saving  others; 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  individual  salvation  apart  from 
social  salvation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  such  formulas.  Those  ol  us  who 
have  inherited  what  we  call  Christian  religion  find  ourselves 
repealing  a  prayer  which  has  been  repeated  for  more  than 
nineteen  hundred  years,  **  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  ;  .  .  . 
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thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
The  essence  of  Christianity  is  this  great  aspiration  for  the 
coming  of  a  family  kingdom  of  fraternal  love  here  on  earth. 
And  I  find  myself  constantly  asking,  What  is  this  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth,  for  which  all  Christendom  prays  } 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that  in  the  past,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  the  present  time,  people  who  say  they  are  looking 
for  the  coming  of  this  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  really 
mean  some  kingdom  of  heaven  in  another  world  —  and  not 
"  on  earth  "  at  all.  They  really  are  looking  for  a  kind  of 
spiritual  roof -garden,  where  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
wear  a  crown  and  play  a  harp  through  all  eternity.  The  real 
essence  of  Christianity  —  making  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
come  on  earth  —  is  strangely  forgotten.  It  is  forgotten  that 
this  is  the  first  business  of  the  man  who  undertakes  to  be 
religious  ;  that  it  is  the  only  test  of  religious  development. 

Our  civilization  has  suffered  down  to  the  present  time  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  a  concrete  conception  of  what  this 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  really  means.  Now,  in  a  single 
word,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  means  democracy. 

The  gospel  of  democracy  is  a  social,  political,  and  economic 
gospel  of  fraternal  liberty  and  equality.  And  the  gospel  of 
Christianity,  and  of  all  great  religious  aspirations,  is  embodied 
in  the  same  ideals.  Democracy  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Democracy  is  religion  incarnated  in  lives  of  men  and 
women  and  in  the  institutions  of  society.  Social,  political, 
economic,  and  religious  ideals  are  all  united  in  the  democratic 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  To  realize  the  great  democratic 
ideal  of  the  liberty  and  equality  of  brothers  is  to  realize 
the  great  religious  ideal  of  a  family  "  kingdom  of  God  "  here 
on  earth. 

What  civilization  needs  most  is  a  great  religious  movement 
which  shall  work  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  this  great 
democratic  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  For  democracy 
means  the  great  family  life  of  brotherhood.  It  means  the 
family  ideal  applied  to  ourselves  in  local  communities ;  to 
ourselves  in  our  larger  communities  as  nations;  to  the  family 
of  nations ;  to  mankind  everywhere.    Democracy  stands  for 
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the  great  law  of  family  life,  —  the  great  law  of  love,  of  devotion 
of  strong  to  weak.  This  is  the  law  of  individual  and  social 
salvation  and  growth.  It  is  also  the  great  law  of  evolution 
everywhere. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  seeking  for  a  religious  ideal  which  shall 
embody  the  largest  and  most  progressive  truth  which  has  ever 
come  to  the  world,  —  in  the  name  of  religion,  or  moraUty,  or 
social  experiment,  or  evolution  in  general,  —  we  find  that 
central  truth  not  in  sacrifice  of  the  weak  to  the  strong,  but 
in  that  devotion  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  which  makes  the 
weak  strong  and  makes  the  strong  stronger.  This  is  the 
inspired  message  which  comes  in  the  name  of  religion  and 
science  and  morality ;  in  the  name  of  social  and  political 
experiment.  This  is  the  growing  gospel,  the  growing  revela- 
tion, the  central  truth  of  individual  and  social  progress  and 
salvation. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  in  his  address  this  morn- 
ing, spoke  of  the  unfortunate  way  in  which  the  great  doctrines 
of  evolution  have  been  presented  to  the  world.  The  doctrine 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fit,"  the  doctrine  of  so-called  natural 
selection,"  has  somehow  given  the  world  the  impression  that 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  the  only  thing  which  succeeds 
is  strife,  competition,  the  killing  off  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  ; 
that  the  Golden  Rule  must  give  way  to  the  economic  Rule  of 
Gold  by  which  people  undertook  to  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  —  Do  unto  others  that  which  it  pays  best  to  do,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  self- 
seeking  and  unregulated  competition  have  proved  a  deadly 
failure,  even  from  a  strictly  evolutionary  point  of  view.  The 
great  facts  which  come  in  the  name  of  science  and  evolution 
do  not  teach  that,  in  order  to  i)rogress,  we  must  have  an 
enormous  birthrate  and  an  inability  to  take  care  of  all  the 
people  who  come  into  the  world,  and  a  consequent  crowding 
out  of  the  weak  in  order  that  they  may  be  killed  off  and  the 
strong  bred.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  we  follow  the  higher 
steps  in  the  great  scale  of  evolution  we  find  progress  only  in 
proportion  as  we  get  co-operation,  —  maternal  and  paternal  and 
fraternal  devotion.    Maternal  devotion  of  the  strongest  to  the 
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weakest ;  paternal  devotion  ;  then  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe,  the  State,  the  nation,  the  family  of  nations,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  —  up  to  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

Thus  we  find  the  first  articles  of  our  creed  written  far 
down  among  the  vertebrates,  and  leading  constantly  upward 
to  the  highest  aspirations  after  human  brotherhood  and  the 
great  religious  democracy  of  a  universal  family. 

Here  in  this  central  truth  is  a  splended  nucleus  for  a  great 
evolving  faith  which  all  other  truths  illuminate.  There  is 
no  longer  any  conflict  of  individual  and  social  ideals.  The 
answer  is  absolutely  the  same  whether  you  say.  What  shall 
the  individual  do  to  be  saved  or.  What  shall  society  do  to  be 
saved } 

Here  is  an  evolving  and  an  aspiring  faith  in  the  principles 
and  institutions  of  evolving  democracy.  Here  is  a  gospel 
which  helps  us,  not  only  in  solving  our  individual  problems, 
but  in  solving  the  problems  to  which  you  have  been  giving  so 
much  consideration  to-day,  and  to  which  I,  for  one,  am  able 
to  turn  to-night  with  a  sense  of  thankfulness  that  we  have  so 
much  that  is  inspiring  to  help  us. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  our  own  democracy  has  begun  to  taste 
that  new  fruit  of  gratitude  which  springs  from  devotion  of 
strong  to  weak.  Already  you  see  the  beginnings  in  Cuba, 
and  the  prophetic  possibihties  in  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where. If  we  are  true  to  our  great  opportunity,  democracy 
shall  fulfill  the  hope  of  the  ages.  Our  nation  shall  not 
be  a  brutal  bully  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  Our  own 
democracy  shall  learn  the  law  of  eternal  life,  and  grow  in 
strength  by  making  the  weak  strong.  F'or  there  is  no  other 
way  of  social  or  individual  salvation.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman.  —  At  a  very  early  period  of  our  life  we 
fell  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  women,  and  fortunately  for  us 
they  never  dropped  us  out.  The  increased  interest  and  the 
increasing  share  which  women  are  taking  in  modern  Ufe  has 
had  a  history  which  dates  back  before  the  times  in  which  we 
are  living,  but  which  has  been  remarkably  developed  in  the 
times  in  which  some  of  us  have  lived.  About  thirty  years 
ago  the  women  of  Christendom  were  deeply  stirred  with  a 
desire  for  the  abolition  of  war,  and  many  of  them  joined  in  a 
plea  for  universal  peace.  All  of  this  Mrs.  Howe  saw ;  a  part 
of  it  she  was.  Perhaps  she  can  tell  us  something  about  it ; 
or  if  she  chooses  to  talk  of  anything  else,  we  shall  listen  with 
pleasure.  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  BY  MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Mr.  President^  and  Friends  :  — 

I  will  confess  that  I  have  had  a  little  correspondence  with 
the  President  of  your  Association,  Mr.  Mead,  and  he  asked 
me  to  say  something  about  what  Mr.  Ames  has  referred  to,  — 
that  great  interest  which,  thirty  years  ago,  awoke  quite 
suddenly  among  women  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries. 
It  seems  rather  a  pity  to  go  back  to  what  is  now  ancient 
history,  and  particularly  to  what  is  of  a  personal  nature,  but 
I  will,  because  I  said  I  would.  It  is  always  good  to  keep  your 
promises  ! 

About  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  distress  and  great  interest 
and  wonderful  disappointment  of  the  war  between  rVance  and 
Germany  —  when  I  say  disappointment  I  do  not  mean  that 
everybody  wished  Erance  to  succeed,  but  everybody  supposed 
PVancc  would  make,  as  she  always  had,  a  gallant  fight,  instead 
of  which  she  had  been  so  weakened  by  the  tyranny  and  luxury 
of  a  usurjjcr  for  many  years  that  she  made  a  miserable  failure 
—  I  felt  very  unhappy,  as  many  of  us  did.  And  while  I  was 
thinking  over  this  dismemberment  of  the  country  —  as  it 
seemed  then — the  taking  away  of  two  great  provinces  —  a 
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sudden  thought  came  to  me.  I  may  illustrate  by  saying  that 
it  came  as  suddenly  as  the  verses  of  the  Battle  Hymn  flashed 
themselves  across  my  mind.  It  came  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  idea  was  this  :  Women  are  the  mothers  of  all  mankind ; 
women  know  the  cost  of  human  life  intimately,  as  men  can 
never  know  it ;  therefore  we  are  able  to  make  a  plea  against 
war  which  men  cannot  make,  —  a  plea  against  the  destruction 
of  the  lives  which  we  purchased  with  pain  and  great  distress 
and  years  of  anxiety  and  care.  We  are  properly  the  guardians 
of  the  world's  peace. 

This  thought  stirred  me  so  that  I  could  not  help  writing  an 
appeal  to  all  the  women  of  the  world.  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
them  all ;  I  thought  I  could.  I  don't  believe  I  did  ;  but  at 
any  rate  this  little  document  which  I  wrote  —  naturally  in 
English  —  was  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  German,  and 
other  languages,  and  I  sent  it  about  the  world  as  widely  as  I 
could.  I  found  that  it  met  with  quite  a  response,  not  only 
among  women,  but  among  the  men  of  the  time,  the  men  of 
generous  soul,  and  with  their  assistance  we  held  in  New  York 
a  remarkable  peace  convention.  David  Dudley  Field,  who 
has  written  much  about  international  arbitration,  was  there 
and  spoke,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bryant  was  present ;  if  he  was 
not  he  was  at  one  of  the  subsequent  meetings,  and  he  really 
worked  with  me  in  a  noble  and  grand  spirit. 

After  doing  what  I  could  in  this  country,  and  by  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  with  people  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  I  went  to  Liverpool,  where  I  met  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  who  was  interested  in  my  plan.  (I  will  make  a  very 
short  story  of  this.)  I  went  to  London,  spoke  there  and  in 
many  other  places  in  England,  and  my  theme  was  always  this 
—  that  the  women  are  the  guardians  of  the  world's  peace, 
and  that  we  must  not  sleep  upon  our  trust ;  we  must  be 
vigilant  and  wide  awake  and  do  all  that  we  can  in  all  relations 
of  life  to  promote  harmony  and  to  prevent  discord. 

I  thought  it  a  good  thing  that  there  should  be  a  certain  day 
set  apart  for  this  particular  purpose.  I  called  it  Mothers' 
Day,"  and  selected  the  second  of  June,  because  that  is  the 
time  of  roses  and  flowers  and  of  generally  lovely  weather. 
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This  clay  was  kept  and  celebrated  not  only  here  but  in  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  East ;  even  in  Constantinople  I 
had  a  friend  who  kept  it. 

Well,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could  in  that  direction.  The  time  had  not  come  for  the  fire 
to  kindle  very  much,  and  many  other  things  came  forward  — 
among  them  the  associations  of  women.  The  needs  of  those 
became  very  pressing,  and  they  called  in  many  directions. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  former  matter  is  being  taken 
up  again  and  is  being  discussed  here  and  there.  Frequently 
I  have  a  letter  from  some  Quaker  friend,  saying  :  "  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  we  are  going  to  keep  thy  '  Mothers'  Day '  this  year. 
Will  thee  send  us  a  letter } "  I  usually  do.  But  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women  have  decided  to  have  a  day.  It 
is  not  my  day,  it  is  a  day  in  March  ;  I  don't  believe  it  is  as 
pleasant  as  mine,  but  they  have  it,  and  I  am  very  glad. 

That  is  all  my  little  story  ;  I  should  not  have  told  it  if  I 
had  not  been  asked.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  —  [To  Mrs.  Howe.]  I  thank  Mr.  Mead 
for  telling  you  what  to  do  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  having  been 
so  obedient.    Do  so  some  more. 


Theodore  Parker  once  said  that  the  Universalists  were  the 
only  people  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  such 
form  that  one  might  wish  it  true.  The  Universalists  have 
stood  sturdily  for  the  central  idea  which  we  have  heard  some- 
thing about  this  evening  in  respect  to  the  one  fatherhood  and 
the  common  brotherhood,  and  if  one  of  them  comes  next  in 
our  fine  list  of  speakers,  I  hope  we  shall  not  think  of  him  as 
a  Univcrsalist  particularly,  but  as  having  through  that  door 
entered  into  the  larger  brotherhood.  Indeed,  the  Free  Relig- 
ious As.sociation  does  not  stop  to  ask  anything  about  a  man's 
label  ;  it  is  concerned  only  that  he  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
human  race  in  good  and  regular  standing.  .Such  is  Rev.  Mr. 
I'owcrs,  of  lUiffalo.  (Applau.sc.) 
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REMARKS  BY  REV.   L.  M.  POWERS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Friends :  — 

As  I  have  listened  to  what  has  been  provided  for  us  to-day, 
I  have  noted  with  pleasure  that,  while  nothing  has  been  said 
about  freedom  in  religion,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
freedom.  This  is  fitting,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  freedom 
in  religion  was  some  time  ago  achieved.  The  problem  before 
us  now  is  "  How  can  we  become  free  to  hve  as  our  own  con- 
science bids A  man  to-day  can  believe  that  God  is  every- 
thing or  nothing;  he  can  believe  that  hell  is  still  active  or 
that  it  went  out  of  business  with  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  ; 
one  is  now  free  to  believe  any  thing  he  pleases  concerning 
those  beings  whose  acquaintance  no  one  has  ever  made,  that 
country  no  one  has  ever  visited,  that  life  no  one  has  ever 
lived.  But  when  one  comes  back  to  this  world,  and  thinks 
about  this  life,  difficulties  arise.  Here,  too,  one  may  believe 
what  he  pleases ;  he  may  for  the  most  part  say  what  he 
pleases  :  but  when  he  comes  to  living  as  he  wishes  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired.    For  example  — 

There  is  much  vacant  land  in  Buffalo ;  land  far  removed 
from  any  house.  If  I  desire  with  a  few  friends  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  have  a  little  game  of  golf  or  base-ball  or  tennis, 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  blue  who  tells  me  to  go  home  and  be 
good.  Being  a  minister  I  have  of  course  no  need  and  no 
desire  for  Sunday  recreation;  but  I  have  a  few  friends  who 
are  not  ministers,  who  work  hard  all  the  week  and  sometimes 
go  to  church  of  a  Sunday  morning.  They  would  disturb 
nobody  by  a  game.  But  the  gentleman  in  blue  is  inexorable. 
His*' not  to  reason  why."    It  can't  be  done  —  that  is  enough. 

I  make  a  little  trip  to  Canada,  and  come  back  by  boat  from 
Halifax  to  Boston.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  am 
awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep  and  told  to  bare  my  arm.  I 
ask  what  it  all  means  and  am  requested  to  come  and  find  out. 
I  find  a  doctor  very  busy  sticking  something  he  calls  cow-pox 
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into  people's  arms.  I  object.  I  tell  him  I  am  willing  to  take 
all  the  risks  —  that  if  I  must  die  I  prefer  to  die  in  God's  good 
old-fashioned  way.  I  quote  science  —  I  tell  him  that  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  says  that  vaccination  is  the  greatest  delusion 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  My  remarks  make  no  impression 
on  him  :  it's  either  take  my  cow-pox  or  remain  an  alien. 
With  all  her  faults  I  love  my  country  still,  so  I  accept  the 
inevitable. 

I  have  a  grudge  against  the  police.  They  have  never  done 
me  any  harm  ;  I  have  never  been  in  their  toils  —  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  me  worth  the  money.  If  I  could  have  my  way 
I  should  give  nine  dollars  for  school  teachers  and  one  for 
policemen.  I  would  have  only  about  one-third  as  many  as 
now,  and  have  them  dressed  in  citizen's  clothes  and  selected 
for  character  and  intelligence,  and  should  then  feel  safer 
nights  than  I  do  at  present.  But  I  have  no  choice ;  the  city 
takes  my  money,  and  just  as  much  of  it  goes  to  support  the 
policemen  as  goes  to  support  the  school  teachers. 

The  schools  are  about  the  best  things  we  get  for  the  money 
taken  from  us  by  taxation  ;  but  if  I  had  children  I  should 
prefer  to  have  more  to  say  about  their  education  than  the 
schools  permit  me  to  have.  I  have  peculiar  ideas  of  education. 
I  should  like  to  use  what  money  I  have  for  education  in 
educating  my  children  in  my  own  way.  But  I  cannot  support 
the  city  schools  and  pay  for  private  instruction  too.  It  is  the 
public  school  or  nothing. 

Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Buffalo  are  plenty  of  fine 
coal-beds.  Surely  God  put  coal  in  the  earth  for  everybody's 
use,  just  as  he  made  air  for  everybody  to  breathe.  Having 
had  no  exercise  to  speak  of  for  a  year,  I  think  the  best  use  I 
cf)uld  make  of  a  part  of  my  vacation  would  be  to  go  to  these 
coal-fields  and  dig  out  enough  to  keep  the  house  warm  next 
winter.  But  I  find  that  some  one  born  no  earlier  than  I  was 
has  fenced  in  the  coal-field  and  calls  it  his  own.  I  try  to  hire 
my.self  out  to  him  and  in  that  way  earn  enough  to  buy  my 
coal,  and  a  lot  of  ugly  men  throw  stones  at  me  and  call  me 
"scab."    I  do  not  belong  to  the  Union,  so  I  can't  work. 

Having  read  that  it  costs  the  railroad  a  third  of  a  cent  to 
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carry  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile,  I  offer  the  conductor  eleven 
cents  —  three  times  the  cost  of  freight  —  for  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  ask  transportation  to  Buffalo.  He  demands  three 
dollars  and  a  half,  and  says,  "  Pay  that,  or  walk ! " 

My  next-door  neighbor  keeps  a  dog  and  three  cats.  Every 
night  the  cats  have  a  concert  under  my  windows,  and  almost 
every  morning  when  I  go  into  my  study  the  dog  is  busy 
amusing  the  children,  —  or  the  children  the  dog,  I  don't  know 
which.  Anyway,  study  is  impossible.  I  tell  my  neighbor 
that  the  country  is  the  only  place  for  dogs.  He  tells  me  that 
the  country  is  the  only  place  for  men  afraid  of  noise.  So 
there  we  are,  and  the  dog  still  owns  the  street. 

I  hate  all  wars.  I  don't  believe  they  are  any  longer 
necessary,  and  can't  understand  how  any  one  can  justify  wars 
of  aggression.  I  am  not  over-enthusiastic  about  missions  and 
■missionaries,  but  I  would  rather  give  fifty  dollars  for  mission- 
aries than  one  for  Funston  and  his  like.  I  do  not  object  to 
peoples'  fighting  if  they  will  only  pay  the  bills,  but  I  believe 
that  those  who  dance  should  pay  the  fiddler  ;  yet  for  three 
years  and  a  half  I  have  had  to  help  pay  for  water-cures  and 
bullets  and  beer  for  the  Filipinos,  and  I  can't  see  any  way  out 
of  it.  I  might  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  go  to  jail,  like 
Thoreau ;  but  somehow  Thoreau's  protest  does  not  impress 
one  as  being  a  great  success.  Were  I  to  refuse,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  friends  would  insist  on  paying  the  taxes  for  me,  and 
the  war  go  merrily  on  just  the  same. 

I  am  happily  married,  but  have  often  wondered  what  I 
could  do  under  certain  unhappy  contingencies.  All  wisdom 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  Bachelors'  Club,  — 
"  Good  conduct  may  lessen  the  term  of  other  life  sentences, 
but  bad  conduct  is  the  only  curtailer  of  marriage." 

If  I  decide  that  the  State  bothers  with  my  affairs  so  much 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  abolish  the  State,  we  have  a 
law  in  New  York  State,  passed  last  winter,  which  imprisons 
me  for  such  dangerous  ideas.  I  remember,  too,  that  abolish- 
ing the  State  would  still  leave  a  working  majority  able  to 
enforce  its  will  against  me,  and  so  decide  to  endure  the  evils 
that  I  have,  rather  than  fly  to  others  that  I  know  not  of." 
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If  I  adopt  the  rule  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  anything  that 
is  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  I  am  met  by  the 
unanswerable  argument  that  anything  I  do  that  the  majority 
does  not  like  is  an  invasion  of  such  rights.  If  I  play  golf  on 
Sunday,  they  tell  me  I  am  destroying  their  Sabbath.  If  I 
refuse  to  be  vaccinated,  they  tell  me  I  shall  spread  a  noxious 
disease.    If  I  do  not  support  the  government,  I  am  a  traitor. 

I  begin  to  suspect  that  my  desire  for  freedom  is  irrational, 
and  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  be  compelled  to  support  wars  in 
which  I  do  not  believe,  until  I  and  others  who  feel  as  I  do 
have  convinced  all  men  of  the  folly  of  war ;  that  possibly  it  is 
the  business  of  the  majority  to  tyrannize,  and  of  the  minority 
to-educate,  and  that  it  may  be  divinely  ordered  that  no  one 
can  be  perfectly  happy,  wise,  or  good,  or  free,  till  all  men  are 
free  and  good,  happy  and  wise. 

Anyway,  this  suggestion  is  my  humble  offering  to  this 
Association.  (Applause.) 


The  Chairman.  —  Just  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  name 
Emerson  "  a  certain  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  human  exist- 
ence comes  over  us,  a  certain  enlargement,  as  though  the 
universe  was,  on  the  whole,  worth  while,  and  as  though  certain 
rather  common  words  like  friendship,  truth,  solitude,  society 
—  almost  any  word  which  names  a  good  thing  —  stood  up  like 
a  handsome  doorway  opening  into  a  temple.  Thus  this  very 
word  "  Emerson  "  has  come  to  be  a  symbol  with  us,  a  symbol 
of  all  things  large  and  luminous,  wise  and  noble.  And  my 
impression  is  that  this  sort  of  nobility  runs  in  some  families, 
and  that  when  the  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  I^^merson,  Dr.  lulward 
Emerson,  rises  to  speak  to  us  this  evening,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  look  at  him,  and  shall  .see  in  him  —  well,  more  than  he  is, 
because  he  stands  for  the  impersonal  and  univer.sal.  Doctor 
Emer.son,  wc  await  your  word.  (Applause.) 
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REMARKS  BY  DR.  EDWARD  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Mr.  President^  and  Friends  of  the  Free  Religious  Association : — 
I  am  honored  by  the  affection  which  is  felt  for  the  name 
which  I  bear  and  to  which  I  owe  the  privilege  of  being  here 
to-night.  A  little  of  the  point  of  a  subject  which  I  wish  to 
allude  to  has  been  taken  away  by  the  change  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  evening.  We  are  happy  to  have  so  many  good  choices 
that  when  one  good  man  is  gone  another  equally  good  man 
can  be  found.  But  in  the  original  arrangement  there  was 
something  interesting,  not  to  say  amusing,  in  the  fact  that,  in 
a  meeting  called  mainly  in  the  interest  of  Peace,  Colonel 
Higginson,  a  man  born  a  soldier  and  who  has  gone  through 
life  and  will  come  to  his  end  a  member  of  the  church  militant, 
—  successful  not  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  but  with 
the  humble  sword  of  Gideon,  —  should  have  been  chosen  to 
preside.  The  President  of  your  Association,  Mr.  Mead,  is  a 
man  of  the  pen,  a  brave  scholar ;  I  can  now  add  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  evening,  Doctor  Ames,  is  a  brave  fighter 
with  the  tongue  and  pen  ;  and,  happiest  fact  of  all,  they  all 
three  are  cheerful  and  brave,  —  warriors  who  go  to  the  field 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces.  An  old  philosopher  said,  "  How 
do  the  wise  differ  from  the  unwise  t  "  And  he  answered  that 
question  himself,  "  In  a  good  hope." 

Now,  a  thought  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  the  alliance  of 
soldier  and  scholar.  It  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago  — 
when  I  was  called  upon  to  write  a  college  address,  and 
the  Cuban  war  broke  out,  and  I  knew  there  would  be  no 
ears  for  a  peaceful  subject  —  how  was  I  to  deal  with  the 
soldier }  for  whom,  let  me  say  even  in  this  presence,  I  have 
a  great  admiration  :  he  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  all  my 
life.  And  then  I  thought  I  saw  —  and  the  more  I  studied  it 
the  more  beautifully  the  problem  seemed  to  work  out  —  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  man  the  soldier  and  the  scholar, 
alternately  or  together,  —  sometimes  combined,  the  soldier- 
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scholar  or  the  scholar-soldier,  —  were  occupied  in  undoing  the 
tangled  mischief  wrought  in  the  meantime  by  the  self-seeker, 
the  politician.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  has  been  a  fact ; 
and  in  our  human  weakness  the  alliance  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a  little  while  longer. 

I  but  refer  to  this  thought,  for  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Mead 
especially  to  allude  to  a  certain  essay  that  my  father  read  to 
the  American  Peace  Association  —  (did  not  some  one  refer  to 
that  society  a  little  disrespectfully  this  afternoon  —  near  the 
year  1838  ;  an  essay  on  War.  Mr.  Mead  considers  it  a 
valuable  essay  which  is  little  known.  It  appears  only  in  the 
posthumous  edition  of  my  father's  works.  I  looked  it  over  to 
see  what  selection  from  that  I  would  introduce,  and  there  is  a 
passage  which  later  on  I  will  read.  But  in  looking  at  the  very 
next  address,  which  was  given  later,  in  New  York,  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  anti-slavery  time,  I  found  something  even  better 
with  which  to  introduce  my  father ;  better  as  being  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  times,  although  with  this  abatement,  —  that 
Mr.  Emerson,  a  man  of  hope,  allowed  himself  in  a  very  dark 
time  to  speak  a  little  less  hopefully  than  usual.  On  this 
occasion  the  iniquity  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill.  The  present  iniquity  is  the  Philippine  war,  which 
has  been  forced  upon  the  country,  or  into  which  we  have 
been  betrayed.  Making  that  change,  see  how  singularly  this 
passage  applies  to-day  :  — 

He  said,  on  March  7,  1854:  ''The  way  in  which  this 
country  was  dragged  to  consent  to  this  " —  ["iniquitous  law," 
it  reads,  for  which  you  now  may  substitute  "  war,"]  — "  and 
the  disastrous  defection  on  the  miserable  cry  of  '  Union  ! '  "  — 
[supply  "  patriotism  "  now]  — ''  was  the  darkest  passage  in  our 
history.  It  showed  that  our  prosperity  had  hurt  us,  and  that 
we  could  not  be  shocked  by  crime.  It  showed  that  the  old 
religion  and  the  sense  of  the  right  had  faded  and  gone  out  ; 
that  while  we  reckoned  ourselves  a  highly  cultivated  nation, 
our  bellies  had  run  away  with  our  brains  and  tlic  principles  of 
culture  and  progress  did  not  exist.  I^'or  I  suppose  that  liberty 
is  an  accurate  index,  in  men  and  nations,  of  general  progress. 
The  theory  of  personal  liberty  must  always  appeal  to  the  most 
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refined  communities  and  to  the  men  of  the  rarest  perception 
and  of  delicate  moral  sense.  For  there  are  rights  which  rest 
on  the  finest  sense  of  justice,  and,  with  every  degree  of 
civility,  it  will  be  more  truly  felt  and  defined.  A  barbarous 
tribe  of  good  stock  will,  by  means  of  their  best  heads,  secure 
substantial  liberty.  But  where  there  is  any  weakness  in  a 
race,  and  it  becomes  in  a  degree  matter  of  concession  and 
protection  from  their  stronger  neighbors,  the  incompatibility 
and  offensiveness  of  the  wrong  will  of  course  be  most  evident 
to  the  most  cultivated.  For  it  is  —  is  it  not.!*  —  the  essence 
of  courtesy,  of  politeness,  of  religion,  of  love,  to  prefer 
another,  to  postpone  oneself,  to  protect  another  from  oneself  1 
That  is  the  distinction  of  the  gentleman,  to  defend  the  weak 
and  redress  the  injured,  as  it  is  of  the  savage  and  the  brutal 
to  usurp  and  use  others." 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  "  War  "  which  Mr.  Mead  spoke  of, 
Mr.  Emerson,  knowing  well  the  help  which  the  study  of  the 
lesson  of  the  soldier  gives  to  the  humble  citizen  and  lonely 
scholar,  —  the  lesson  for  him  of  courage  in  his  own  walk  in 
life,  —  says  : 

"  Nor  is  the  peace  principle  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  fear. 
It  can  never  be  defended,  it  can  never  be  executed,  by  cowards. 
Everything  great  must  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  greatness. 
The  manhood  that  has  been  in  war  must  be  transferred  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  before  war  can  lose  its  charm,  and  peace  be 
■venerable  to  men." 

But  the  best  thought  of  a  man  is  apt  to  find  its  sublimed 
expression  in  his  verse,  and  I  think  the  best  word  for  the  hour 
from  Emerson  is  this  : 

United  States,  the  ages  plead. 

Present  and  Past  ic  under-song  : 
Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed. 

Nor  speak  with  double  tongue. 
For  sea  and  land  don  't  understand. 

Nor  skies  without  a  frown 
See  rights  for  which  the  one  hand  fights 

By  the  other  cloven  down," 
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And  now,  being  allowed  a  few  minutes  for  myself,  I  wish 
to  allude  to  a  noble  citizen  of  this  town,  whose  characteristic 
was  to  keep  himself  from  being  known,  although  his  head,  his 
heart,  and  his  hand  were  niore  serviceable  than  those  of  any 
other  private  citizen  I  know  of  in  the  great  trial  of  our 
nation's  Civil  War.  In  my  youth,  and  until  late  years,  I  had 
the  privilege  —  more  educational  and  helpful  than  my  years 
of  Harvard  College  —  of  knowing  Boston's  grand  citizen,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Murray  Forbes.  (Applause.)  I  wish  to  tell 
you  a  little  anecdote  of  him,  as  a  parable.  I  heard  it  the 
other  day  from  a  business  man,  who  told  me  that  he  had  it 
from  a  bank  officer  in  Boston.  This  gentleman,  having 
lunched  at  the  restaurant  at  Parker's,  saw  Mr.  Forbes,  coming 
out  from  his  lunch,  encounter  a  teamster  who  was  trying  to 
back  a  heavy  load  of  coal  into  one  of  those  narrow  alleyways 
—  Province  Court,  perhaps  —  beside  Parker's.  The  road  was 
very  narrow  ;  he  was  unskillful,  he  had  irritated  his  horse,  and 
the  horse  finally  balked.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Forbes  know 
that  beauty  and  splendor  were  not  in  his  face  and  dress,  but 
in  his  character,  and  know  that  on  the  street  he  would  not 
strike  a  person  as  being  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  town. 
Mr.  P'orbes  went  quietly  up  to  the  teamster  and  said,  good- 
naturedly,  "  Look  here,  I  am  rather  used  to  horses  ;  let  me 
see  if  I  can't  make  that  horse  back  in  there."  The  man 
looked  at  him  a  moment  ;  he  himself  had  made  a  bad  job  of 
it,  and  he  let  Mr.  Forbes  try.  Mr.  P'orbes  went  up  and 
rubbed  the  horse's  nose,  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  him,  patted 
him,  and  said,  "Now,  come,  back."  And  in  a  minute  the 
horse  threw  his  great  weight,  and  the  load  went  backward, 
and  Mr.  P'orbes  passed  on  his  way.  Many  of  us  would  have 
taken  .satisfaction  in  storming  at  the  man,  —  in  calling  him  a 
brute,  and  hailing  a  pf)]iceman  or  possibly  sending  for  some 
society's  agent.  But  Mr.  I^V)rbcs  got  the  thing  done,  and, 
moreover,  dei)arted  unknown  and  left  the  affair  in  the  man's 
mind  in  a  way  that  would  probably  work  —  that  a  horseman 
had  done  the  thing  in  a  way  that  he  could  not  do  it,  although 
he  undertook  to  be  a  horseman. 

This  is  a  parable  for  the  hour.     Mr.  l^'orbcs  did  not  fly  at 
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things  hammer-and-tongs,  nor  call  names,  but  took  things  by 
the  right  handle.  He  considered  people's  bringing  up,  and 
their  weaknesses.  He  had  extraordinary  tact,  —  and  he  got 
things  done.  His  motto  was,  "  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence who  does  the  thing,  so  long  as  the  thing  is  done. 
Never  mind  who  has  the  credit  of  it." 

I  think  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  hour  for  us.  Our stripe," 
if  I  may  say  so,  are  a  little  apt  to  be  condemned  as  irreconcil- 
ables,  and. our  opinions  are  not  counted,  because  we  are  known 
to  be  what  are  called  "  kickers  "  from  the  start.  But  now  we 
are  approaching  a  very  critical  time ;  we  think  we  can  see  the 
turning  of  the  tide.  If  we  take  things  by  the  right  handle,  — 
if,  without  sacrificing  principle,  we  use  all  the  tact  that  we 
can,  —  something  more  can  be  done  than  is  likely  to  be  done 
by  ruder  methods.  And  I  wish  to  say  here,  —  it  may  be  an 
unpopular  thing  to  say,  especially  in  view  of  some  things  in  the 
President's  speech  at  Arlington  (I  intended,  before  I  read  his 
speech,  to  say  this),  —  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  betrayed  into 
abusing  the  Army,  as  such. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment :  imagine  you  or  me  in  the 
army,  having  gone  into  what  is  considered  as  the  honorable 
profession  of  a  defender  of  the  country,  and  suddenly  finding 
ourselves  in  this  new  state  of  affairs  —  sworn  to  obey  orders, 
with  absolute  impossibility  of  throwing  up  our  commission  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  in  the  field  ;  and  under  iniquitous 
orders,  —  because  we  have  suddenly  been  made,  from  the 
defenders  of  the  country  and  a  larger  police,  into  an  invading 
army  under  exceedingly  difficult  conditions.  By  no  means  let 
us  condone  cruelty  or  crime.  Let  us  urge  the  bringing  of  it 
to  justice;  but  let  us  not  condemn  the  army  in  a  sweeping 
way  ;  let  us  remember  what  we  have  owed  to  the  lesson  of  the 
great  soldiers,  from  Hector's  day  on,  in  inspiration  to  such 
humble  doings  as  those  of  to-day.  Remember  what  the  army 
has  been  to  this  country,  what  great  men  it  has  given  us,  what 
our  Washington  was,  and  what  our  army  may  be  to  us  again 
rightly  and  righteously,  and  do  our  best  to  get  those  brave 
men  out  of  the  ugly  job  in  which  the  politician  has  placed 
them. 
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In  Schiller's  tragedy,  "  Wallenstein,"  you  remember  that 
the  splendid  young  colonel  Max,  when  the  cold  political  com- 
missioner comes  down  to  see  whether  the  general  is  prosecut- 
ing the  war  sharply  or  not,  says,  — 

**  You  fret  the  general 's  life  because  he  spares  the  foemen. 
But  if  war  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And  whence  can  peace  come  ?  ' ' 

Now,  war  must  intermit.  That  is  what  we  must  try  to 
work  for  now,  —  to  see  if  things  have  not  gone  so  far,  what 
with  our  unsuccess,  and  loss,  and  expense,  that  some  cessa- 
tion of  arms  can  be  brought  about  which  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  peace  with  honor. 

I  have  perhaps  abused  my  privilege,  but  I  wish  to  give  you 
one  more  quotation.  It  is  from  the  classics,  misprized  to-day. 
Greek  is  very  much  pooh-poohed  at ;  yet  often  Plutarch  and 
yEschylus  and  Sophocles  are  better  reading  for  the  politics 
of  the  hour,  guides  in  the  duties  of  the  time,  than  the  daily 
papers,  though  they  had  not  telephones  and  rapid  transit. 
We  have  had  cause  to  use  these  words  ;  they  may  again  be 
an  occasion  of  hope  to  us,  of  belief  that  things  are  coming 
right  in  God's  own  time.  Do  you  remember  the  words  of 
brave  Antigone,  she  having  done  the  forbidden  act  of  piety 
to  which  love  and  duty  alike  prompted  her }  To  the  tyrant, 
sternly  asking  if  she  did  not  know  the  edict,  she  answers,  "  Nor 
did  I  think  that  thy  edicts,  being  a  mortal  man,  had  power  to 
over-ride  the  unwritten  and  secure  laws  of  the  gods,  for  these 
are  not  matters  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  were  from  all  time, 
and  no  man  knows  whence  they  came." 
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The  Chairman.  —  You  may  notice  that  on  the  map  of  the 
United  States  the  region  down  by  Narragansett  Bay  goes  by 
the  name  of  Rhode  Island.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  so  small 
a  tract  of  land  that  the  laws  forbid  people  carrying  umbrellas 
lest  they  should  produce  a  drought  over  the  whole  State.  But 
some  people  down  there  are  large  even  when  they  are  little. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer  represents  the  large-heartedness  of 
Rhode  Island.  She  represents  also  expanded  views,  for  out 
of  that  little  nook  she  can  see  the  whole  round  world,  and  in 
that  "light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  I  trust  she 
will  report  some  of  her  visions.  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  BY  MRS.  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 

Mr.  Chairman^  and  Friends :  — 

Before  beginning  my  own  little  speech  I  want  the  privilege  of 
adding  a  supplement  to  Mrs.  Howe's  word.  I  am  sorry  that 
she  has  gone,  because  I  want  to  report  to  her  how  the  bread 
she  cast  upon  the  waters  in  that  appeal  for  peace  has  come 
back  in  many  and  many  a  harvest ;  and  I  want  to  use  in  that 
report  to  her  the  word  which  she  herself  indicated  when  she 
spoke  the  name,  "  The  International  Council  of  Women." 
There  are  in  fourteen  countries,  including  our  own,  councils 
of  women  composed  of  representative  delegates  from  national 
organizations  in  each  country.  Those  organizations  compos- 
ing our  own  national  council  are  of  every  phase  of  opinion  and 
devotion  of  service.  They  represent  the  missionary  bodies  of 
the  churches  ;  they  represent  the  Jewish  council  of  women  ; 
they  represent  the  most  orthodox  and  the  most  liberal  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  represent  the  federation  of  nurses ;  they  repre- 
sent the  great  mutual  insurance  companies  which  are  handled 
by  women  and  expend  millions  of  dollars  in  death  and  sick 
benefits  ;  they  represent  the  great  woman-suffrage  associations 
of  our  country,  and  the  still  larger  body  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  Almost  every  form  of  women's 
activity  is  thus  represented  in  our  own  national  council. 
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and  similarly  in  the  national  councils  of  the  thirteen  other 
countries.  And  our  "  Peace  Day  "  is  established.  The  one 
thing  that  all  the  national  councils  of  women  in  the  world  are 
united  upon  as  a  common  effort  is  universal  peace  and  inter- 
national arbitration. 

So,  is  it  not  true  that  the  message  that  our  beloved  Mrs. 
Howe  sent  out  from  her  own  heart,  taking  counsel  of  none, 
has  returned  in  a  wonderful  harvest  when  the  women  of  the 
whole  world  who  represent  the  aggressive  and  progressive 
movements  of  organized  effort  are  focussing  upon  this  one 
idea 

But  that  was  not  my  speech.  I  wanted  to  tell  something 
as  an  introduction  and  as  my  text.  I  have  a  cousin,  a  little 
fellow,  very  bright  and  earnest ;  like  all  boys  —  almost  all 
boys  —  and  many  girls  of  his  age,  an  animated  interrogation 
point.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  care  of  young  children 
know  to  what  condition  of  mental  and  physical  collapse  a  small 
child  can  bring  the  strongest  minded  and  most  able  bodied 
parent  in  a  few  hours.  My  little  cousin  has  fortunately  a 
mother  of  great  patience  and  great  carefulness  in  her  duty. 
One  day  the  little  boy  and  his  sister  were  kept  in  from  kinder- 
garten and  from  out-door  play  by  a  very  severe  storm,  and 
my  little  cousin's  mamma  had  been  answering  questions  from 
early  morn  until  more  than  dewy  eve.  She  was  very  glad 
to  hasten  the  bed  hour,  and  began  to  undress  the  children 
preparatory  to  that  restful  time  when  they  both  should  be 
tucked  into  bed.  Just  as  she  finished  with  the  little  girl,  and 
was  helping  the  little  boy  in  his  final  undressing,  he  faced 
around,  one  shoe  in  one  hand  and  the  other  on  a  foot,  partly 
undressed,  and  said,  as  if  the  thought  had  just  occurred  to 
him  (as  doubtless  it  had),  Mamma,  where  is  my  soul  }  " 
Well,  after  a  day  of  such  activity,  mental  and  physical,  as  had 
been  hers,  the  mother  said,  somewhat  wearily,  "  Don't  ask  any 
more  que.stion.s,  now,  my  son  ;  plea.se  go  to  bed,  and  I  will 
explain  everything  I  know  to-morrow."  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  said, 
"  I  know,  I  know;  but  you  just  put  your  finger  on  the  spot 
where  my  soul  is,  and  then  you  can  cxj)lain  to-morrow." 
(Laughter.) 
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I  have  no  time  even  to  try  to  explain  my  thought ;  but  I 
want  to  put  my  finger,  if  I  may,  on  the  spot  where  the  soul 
of  this  great  question  of  equahty  of  human  rights  is.  I  think 
the  spot  was  pointed  out  for  us  in  that  wonderful  New 
England  renaissance,  our  transcendental  era,  that  gave  us  a 
literature,  that  gave  us  distinctive  American  life,  that  proph- 
esied the  application  of  the  principles  of  democracy  to  every 
element  of  human  relationship.  Said  our  Emerson,  —  we 
all  claim  him,  —  "  The  magnitude  of  the  hope  for  the  future 
transcends  all  former  experience."  And  in  that  hey-day,  that 
youthful  prophetic  ardor  of  the  transcendental  epoch,  what 
was  it  that  gave  the  key-note  to  all  that  should  follow  ?  It 
was  the  dignity  and  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  life. 
And  why  that  sacredness  }  The  immanence  of  God  in  human 
experience ;  the  immediate  apprehension  of  each  human  soul 
directed  upward,  giving  the  "  immediate  consciousness "  of 
certain  divinities,  —  have  we  outgrown  that }  Sometimes  we 
have  occasions,  incidents,  philosophies,  and  statements  which 
indicate  that  that  magnificent  faith  has  suffered  or  may  suffer 
eclipse,  but  I  believe  that  in  that  germ  of  assumption  of  the 
divine  is  the  seed  of  everything  we  hope  for  in  the  future.  I 
believe  that  in  that  conception  of  each  human  soul  as  a  fresh 
transcript  of  divinity,  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  and 
therefore  —  mind  the  connection  —  and  therefore  entitled  to 
development  in  freedom  :  I  believe  that  in  that  conception  is 
our  bed-rock  of  faith  ;  that  upon  which  we  must  build  all  the 
sure  foundations  of  future  truth.  (Applause.) 

When  that  old  philosopher,  the  father  of  our  modern 
educational  theory,  said,  ''The  object  of  education  is  not  only 
to  teach  the  individual,  but  to  show  what  that  individual  was 
meant  to  be," — that  was  the  foundation  principle  on  which 
we  are  trying  to  build.  When  Pestalozzi,  coming  later,  said, 
dying,  as  he  reviewed  his  work,  "  I  have  lived  like  a  beggar  in 
order  that  beggars  might  learn  to  live  like  men,"  he  had  begun 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  old  Comenius.  And  when 
Froebel,  later,  worked  it  out  by  the  utilization  of  the  earliest 
elements  of  life-experience  in  self-development  he  builded  on 
that  same  ideal.    Then  Channing  summed  it  all  up  and  said, 
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Every  human  soul  is  sacred,  unspeakably  so,  and  therefore  " 
—  mind  again  the  connection — ''and  therefore  every  child 
has  a  right  to  the  best  development  society  can  afford." 

He  stated  the  principle,  now  let  us  apply  it.  If  one  individ- 
ual who  has  been  developed  along  a  certain  line,  according  to 
a  certain  condition  and  circumstance  of  birth  and  training, 
grows  to  his  own  height,  he  must  grow  in  freedom.  Then, 
having  attained  his  own  highest  development,  he  sees  another 
soul,  conceived  on  the  lower  plane,  trained  in  more  restricted 
opportunities,  with  fewer  avenues  of  approach  to  that  which  is 
high,  with  fewer  highways  and  pathways  out  into  the  world. 
What  can  he  do  for  that  soul  less  gifted  and  with  smaller 
opportunities  Not  one  helpful  thing  till  he  open  up  com- 
munication with  that  other  soul  on  a  plane  of  freedom  and  of 
life.  He  cannot  give  by  violent,  oppressive  action  one  single 
treasure  of  the  commonweath  of  thought  and  life  he  has  made 
his  own.  He  may  have  the  riches  of  the  world's  literature 
within  his  mind,  but  not  once  by  violent  hand  can  he  insert 
within  that  clouded,  restricted  brain  one  tithe  of  his  own 
possession.  Only  as  he  establishes  sympathetic  communica- 
tion between  that  soul  and  his  own,  the  communication  of 
freedom  and  of  love,  of  respect  for  that  which  is  there,  and 
has  offered  largess  of  his  own  to  make  it  more,  —  only  in  that 
way  can  he  do  aught  for  his  brother. 

Let  us  not  shirk  the  larger  lesson.  If  a  nation  stand  gifted 
by  grace  of  opportunity  and  riches  of  inheritance  and  by  its 
own  deep  experience,  —  gifted  with  all  that  is  strong  and 
grand,  —  in  the  forefront  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  — 
what  can  it  do  for  a  backward  race  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  except  to  open  up  communication  on  grounds  of 
freedom  and  of  love.  Not  one  thing  our  fathers  wrought  for 
us  is  capable  of  being  given  to  another  ;  but  out  of  what  our 
fathers  have  wrought  for  us  wc  may  develop  our  own  lives, 
and  share  as  others  shall  voluntarily  seek.  Only  in  that  way 
may  we  share  the  best  we  have.  Moreover,  in  the  education 
of  individuals  of  almost  similar  conditions  we  have  learned 
that  the  aristocratic  method,  even  in  the  school-room,  is  out- 
grown, and  thai  what  our  c  hildren  have  to  learn  is  not  to  obey 
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a  mandate  which  they  do  not  understand,  so  much  as  to  be 
helped  to  place  their  own  wills  and  lives  in  the  right  relation 
with  the  laws  which  govern  us.  If  we  have  learned  this  in 
the  education  of  our  children,  —  and  if  we  have  not  learned  it 
we  do  not  know  what  modern  education  means,  —  then  shall 
we  not  learn  the  lesson  still  more  vividly  and  more  immediately 
when  it  concerns  a  distant  people  ?  To  lay  hands  of  violence 
upon  a  single  human  soul,  to  force  it  into  that  to  which  it  is 
not  already  bent  by  tendency,  is  absolutely  futile.  We  may 
think  others  get  something  from  us,  and  something  that  helps 
them,  because  they  add  to  a  nature  and  an  ideal  quite  different 
some  superficial  resemblance  ;  but  we  have  not  touched  the 
soul  of  their  own  best  progress.  If  there  are  any  backward 
races  with  which  we  come  in  contact,  any  less  developed 
peoples,  we  cannot  do  anything  for  them  at  all  till  we  seek  to 
understand  them.  And  no  one  can  understand  another  who 
does  not  respect  and  love  that  other.  The  soul  of  democracy 
is  a  firm  belief  that  in  every  human  being,  in  every  group  of 
individuals,  in  every  nation  and  every  race  there  is  some 
unique  gift  of  Almighty  God  which  must  be  grown  in  freedom, 
developed  in  sympathy,  and  bound  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
(the  more  closely  to  those  who  have  most  to  give)  in  cords  of 
love  that  may  at  last  bind  us  all  together  about  the  throne  of 
God.  (Applause.) 


The  Chairman.  —  Perhaps  what  we  have  just  heard  throws 
the  truest  possible  light  on  the  real  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines —  namely,  that  in  taking  possession  by  force  we  have 
made  it  impossible  that  we  should  enter  there  to  occupy  those 
islands  in  any  noble  and  beautiful  way ;  that  just  so  far  as 
we  have  attempted  other  methods  than  those  of  reason  and 
justice,  we  are  really  spiritually  shut  out ;  we  are  self-excluded. 
But  we  need  and  wish  to  know  the  exact  facts ;  and  we  have 
with  us  to-night  one  who  has  made  some  personal  observations. 
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Mr.  Patterson  is  the  friend  and  traveling  companion  of  Senor 
Sixto  Lopez,  who  is  also  with  us.  In  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Patterson  had  some  opportunities  at  least  to 
test  the  spirit  and  animus  of  the  American  civil  and  military 
authorities.  I  think  we  are  doing  well  to  listen  to  whatever 
reports  come  to  us  from  unofficial  sources,  since  when  we  hear 
only  from  our  own  authorities  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  we  are  getting  the  whole  truth.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  authorities  not  to  speak  from  some  prejudice, 
self-interest,  one-sidedness,  or  official  bUndness,  it  would  still 
be  desirable  that  we  should  hear  from  outside  and  unofficial 
sources.  And  so  when  this  man,  who  is  a  suspect,  this 
Australian  who  is  traveling  round  the  world  and  who  knows 
his  own  business  and  his  own  errands,  comes  to  us  to  speak 
on  this  particular  subject,  he  comes  as  a  witness.  I  hope  he 
will  give  us  the  contents  of  his  mind  with  entire  frankness. 
Let  me  present  Mr.  Patterson.  (Applause.) 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  THOMAS  T.  PATTERSON. 

Mr.  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

As  the  Chairman  has  told  you,  I  am  permitted  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos,  especially  as  you 
.see  my  name  connected  on  the  program  with  that  of  Senor 
Sixto  Lopez,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  here  among  you 
to-night, 

I  dare  say  it  is  within  the  experience  of  most  persons  here 
that  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed  to  attend  to  other 
people's  business,  and  it  would  almost  appear  as  though  I  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Australia  just  to  put  you  all  right ! 
That  is  hardly  the  truth.  I  am  here  in  America  to  assist 
Senor  Lopez,  whose  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
when  he  tries  to  speak  our  language,  just  as  our  tongue  would 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  our  mouth  if  we  tried  to  si)eak  his  ;  I  am 
here  to  help  this  lone  man,  in  this  country  of  eighty  millions 
of  people,  to  try  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  liim.self  and  his 
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own  country.  I  think  that  there  is  perhaps  not  one  man  nor 
one  woman  in  this  meeting  who  would  not  do  just  as  readily 
what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Yet  it  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  I  —  an  Australian  — 
should  come  to  address  a  meeting  like  this  about  the  Filipinos  ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  make  a  sort  of  bargain  with  you.  We  are 
honored  in  Australia  by  your  having  adopted  some  of  the 
political  reforms  which  we  have  conceived  and  adopted  there. 
We  are  very  pleased  at  the  flattery  which  comes  from  imita- 
tion. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  in  Australia  ever  get  on 
a  wrong  course  —  if,  when  we  become  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  as  I  believe  we  will  become  some  day,  just  as  you  have 
become  here  —  if  when  that  time  comes  you  ever  find  us 
trying  to  use  the  power  that  we  then  have  gained  to  inflict 
an  injury  upon  a  weaker  people  or  to  take  away  any  of  their 
liberties,  come  and  remonstrate  with  us  ;  come  and  prevent 
us  if  you  can  ;  come  and  wreck  the  train  "  rather  than  that 
we  should  rush  on  to  self-destruction. 

I  have  not  come  here,  of  course,  to  criticise  your  American 
statesmen.  I  suppose  I  am  permitted  to  have  my  own  private 
thoughts  about  some  of  them,  and  even  in  private  to  express 
some  of  those  thoug^hts.  I  think  you  all  do  that ;  every  one 
does  it.  But  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  a  stranger  in  any  country  to 
show  a  due  meed  of  respect  to  those  in  authority.  I  have  not 
come  with  the  intention  of  taking  Uncle  Sam  by  the  shoulders 
and  shaking  him  roughly  and  asking  him  what  he  means.  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  Abraham  Lincoln  or  George 
Washington  were  here  at  the  present  time,  they  would  very 
likely  do  something  like  that.  In  fact,  I  can  pay  no  higher 
tribute  to  their  greatness  and  to  their  memory  than  to  say  I 
believe  they  would  do  so  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  have  another  reason  for  almost  claiming  the  right  to 
speak  to  an  American  audience.  We  in  Australia,  those  of 
us  who 'wish  for  the  progress  of  human  liberty  and  for  the 
progress  of  democracy,  have  looked  to  America  as  the  greatest 
apostle  and  exponent  and  upholder  of  national  liberty  in  this 
world.  We  have  been  told,  many  of  us,  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  principles  of  republicanism,  that  republics  are  very  good 
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in  theory,  but  "you  know  they  don't  last."  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  point  to  America  as  a  republic  that  has  been 
not  only  good  in  theory  but  in  practice,  and  which  has  lasted 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  or  more  and  will  prob- 
ably last  for  many  thousands  of  years  to  come.  So  that  I,  as 
an  Australian,  have  a  world  interest  in  seeing  that  America 
shall  maintain  those  grand  principles  of  human  liberty  which 
were  written  in  your  Declaration  of  Independence.  (Applause.) 
Still  I  should  regard  permission  to  speak  under  those  circum- 
stances as  a  privilege. 

But  there  is  a  broader  question,  a  broader  attitude.  This 
Philippine  question  is  a  human  question.  It  is  a  religious 
question,  if  you  will,  since  all  things  pertaining  to  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race  have  to  do  with  religion. 

"  Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives. 
Where'er  one  man  can  help  another. 
That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine,^^  — 

and  on  that  ground  I  claim  the  right  to  be  permitted  to  speak 
to  you  on  this  subject. 

Now  you  would  very  likely  expect  an  Australian,  —  who  is 
therefore  a  British  subject,  —  coming  to  lecture  you  about 
your  Philippine  policy,  to  say  something  about  the  policy  of 
his  own  country  in  South  Africa.  You  will  not  expect  me, 
because  it  would  hardly  be  in  very  good  taste,  to  denounce 
my  country  in  round  terms  ;  but  I  think  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  me  to  say  something  about  the  policy  that  I  would  like 
to  sec  adopted  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines  ; 
and  I  will  say  this  —  that  wherever  a  man  is  striving  or  fight- 
ing for  the  independence  of  his  -country,  1  wish  to  be  by  his 
side.  (Applause.)  (}oing  back  in  imagination,  I  might  say 
that  I  should  have  been  by  the  side  of  your  forefathers  when 
they  were  fighting  again.st  my  forefathers.  You  were  fighting 
for  the  right  which  I  now  enjoy  like  the  rest  of  you.  You 
must  not  imagine  because  I  belong  to  the  British  ICmpire  that 
therefore  I  have  not  the  hberties  —  most  of  the  liberties  — 
which  you  enjoy.     ICngland,  it  is  true,  has  an  emperor,  of 
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whom  we  are  all  proud,  but  you  can  have  an  emperor  without 
having  imperialism,  and  you  can  have  imperialism  without 
having  an  emperor.  The  strength  of  England  as  an  empire 
rests  upon  the  very  fact  that  it  is  not  imperial ;  the  fact  that 
such  countries  as  Australia  and  Canada  own  allegiance  to 
England  because  of  desire  and  not  because  of  force.  That  is 
the  strength  of  the  British  Empire.  If  you  want  to  find 
where  its  weakness  is,  go  to  the  countries  which  are  held  by 
force,  by  imperialism,  and  you  will  put  your  finger  on  the 
spot  of  the  weakness  of  the  British  Empire. 

Now,  then,  the  policy  that  I  would  recommend  for  both  the 
Philippines  and  South  Africa  is  practically  the  same.  Let  me 
speak  of  my  own  country  first.  Let  England  give  to  the  Boer 
his  independence,  whatever  his  faults  may  be.  And  by  the 
way,  I  was  a  student  of  Boer  life,  and  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  Boer,  long  before  Mr.  Chamberlain,  perhaps,  ever  thought 
of  South  Africa.  I  followed  dear  old  Livingston  in  his 
wanderings  throughout  South  Africa  —  a  man  who  went  from 
one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other  and  never  took  a  human 
life.  Livingston  complained  very  much  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Boers  treated  the  natives  of  that  country.  I  dare 
say  we  can  see  a  great  many  faults  that  the  Boers  have, 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  see  the  faults  of  other  people.  But 
whatever  their  faults  may  be,  I  would  give  to  them  their 
independence.  I  would  take  such  safeguards  as  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  England  in  South  Africa,  —  and 
England  has  interests  in  South  Africa,  perhaps  more  inter- 
ests than  you  have  in  the  Philippines.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend them,  but  I  would  not  force  them,  to  form  a  federation 
in  South  Africa,  with  the  most  friendly  relations  possible 
with  England,  —  though  that  would  be  a  matter  of  recom- 
mendation only.  But  first  of  all  I  would  give  them  their  in- 
dependence. 

Now,  in  the  Philippines  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Give 
the  Filipinos  their  independence.  Take  such  precautions  as 
you  may  think  necessary  and  wise  to  safeguard  whatever 
interests  you  have  there,  to  fulfill  any  obligations  which  you 
have  undertaken,  but  give  them  their  independence. 
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You  will  not  expect  me  to  go  minutely  into  this  Philippine 
question.  I  dare  say  you  hear  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  I 
will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  experiences  in  going  to  the 
Philippines  : 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  a  law  was  passed  just  before 
my  arrival  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  made  it  necessary 
for  every  one  whom  certain  officials  suspected  of  having  aided 
and  abetted  the  insurrection,  or  who,  in  their  judgment,  was 
likely  to  aid  and  abet  insurrection,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  When  I  landed  there,  my 
evil  reputation  had  gone  before  me  —  the  reputation  of  having 
associated  with  Sixto  Lopez ;  and  so  the  collector  of  customs 
in  due  course  presented  this  oath  and  said,  "  You  have  got 
to  take  that,  or  be  deported."  I  said,  "  No,  I  cannot  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  ;  I  am  a  British 
subject."  ''Then  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sending  you 
away  from  the  Philippine  Islands." 

I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  with  this  personal  narrative.  I 
argued  the  point  with  the  collector,  as  I  am  given  to  doing, 
and  he  said  that  he  would  consult  with  certain  superiors.  He 
did  consult,  and  came  back  in  due  time  and  told  me  that  I 
must  leave  the  Islands — "that  had  been  decided."    He  said. 

You  admit  that  you  have  the  full  confidence  of  Sixto  Lopez." 
I  said,  '*  Yes,  I  do."    (You  see  what  an  awful  crime  that  is  ! ) 

You  must  go,"  was  his  final  decision.  Well,  not  in  actual 
words,  but  in  effect,  I  said,  "  I  suppose  there  is  some  sort  of 
law  in  this  country ;  I  would  like  to  test  it."  And  after  a 
good-  deal  of  difficulty  I  managed  to  get  a  writ  of  habeas 
coq:)US.  In  due  course  the  ca.se  came  to  trial,  as  to  whether 
I  should  be  permitted  to  remain  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  I  was 
a  very  awful  person,  likely  to  stir  up  the  Filipinos  to  fight  and 
do  all  .sorts  of  horrible  things.  Whilst  that  was  going  on  — 
I  ho|x:  the  Free  Religious  As.sociation  has  not  been  misled  as 
to  the  character  I  now  possess  !  —  I  was  jnit  in  prison.  I  hoj-)e 
that  you  will  not  feel  that  you  are  made  to  associate  —  througli 
Mr.  Mead's  fault,  I  am  afraid  —  with  a  man  who  has  been  in 
prison.  It  was  not  ciuite  an  ordinary  i)rison.  I  was  not  put 
into  a  cell,  or  anything  like  that.     I  was  treated  with  very 
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great  kindness  by  Captain  Curry,  the  Chief  of  Police,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  I  was  taken  to  his 
private  house  in  the  old  walled  city  of  Manila. 

While  I  was  there,  during  three  days,  there  was  a  fiesta 
being  held  in  a  great  church  just  opposite  the  balcony  where 
I  used  to  sit,  at  a  time  when  I  had  more  spare  hours  than 
I  have  ever  had  before  or  since.  There  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Filipinos  ;  and  dozens,  literally,  of  brass 
bands  came  there.  They  did  not  all  play  at  once  —  a  good 
many  of  them  did  sometimes  ;  but  they  played  beautifully. 
There  were  little  children  playing  about  in  this  huge  church- 
yard, and  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  I  noticed  about  those 
little  children  —  their  laughter.  You  know  laughter  is  a  sign, 
an  indication,  of  advancement  in  civilization.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  East  —  to  be  sure,  I  did  not  remain  long  in  Japan,  but  I 
was  for  about  four  months  in  Hong  Kong  —  have  I  ever  heard 
a  Chinese  child  laugh  a  real  peal  of  laughter.  The  nearest 
approach  was  a  sort  of  Celestial  grin.  But  in  the  Philippines, 
here  were  these  children  —  they  were  too  young  to  know  of 
the  tragedy  of  their  country,  and  as  they  played  about  you 
would  hear  their  peals  of  laughter. 

That  is  merely  by  the  way.  As  I  looked  down  upon  those 
thousands  of  thousands  of  well  dressed,  well  behaved,  kindly 
looking  people,  there  came  to  my  mind  the  thought,  and  to 
my  heart  the  feehng  :  What  a  terrible  mistake  is  being  made 
in  this  country,  all  through  —  what }  Chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
through  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

I  was  treated  with  very  great  kindness,  as  I  told  you,  and 
almost  every  evening  one  of  the  officials  —  an  inspector,  or  in 
some  cases  the  Chief  of  Police  himself,  but  more  frequently 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Police  —  drove  me  about  the  city  of 
Manila  at  night  in  his  own  carriage.  He  took  me  to  his  own 
house  and  showed  me  some  Philippine  animals  which  were 
very  interesting.  He  took  me  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
and  it  was  very  strange  for  a  suspected  prisoner  to  be  sitting 
at  a  table  talking  with  men  who  never  dreamed  who  it  was 
they  were  speaking  with.  I  did  not  exactly  want  to  go  to  that 
club,  because  I  thought  it  was  not  exactly  right  to  do  so  under 
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the  circumstances,  but  the  gentleman  who  took  me  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  all  serene,  and  so,  that  settled  it.  He  also 
drove  me  around  through  various  parts  of  the  city,  where  I 
saw  crowds  upon  crowds  of  Filipinos ;  and  he  said,  "  We  do 
not  know  the  night  or^he  day  that  these  people  may  not  rise 
against  us."  Now  you  can  see  what  a  condition  that  is.  You 
can  see  that  that  is  what  has  been  produced  by  subjugation 
by  force,  instead  of  subjugation  by  love  and  kindness.  Mr. 
Warren  (who  was  there  at  the  same  time)  and  I  both  agreed 
that  those  people  were  of  such  a  kindly,  hospitable  nature  that 
although  the  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  independence  is  strong 
and  universal  with  them,  yet  if  the  spirit  of  kindness  had  been 
shown  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  had  been  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  they  would  almost 
have  given  up  that  aspiration  for  independence,  in  order  to 
fall  in  with  any  reasonable  American  policy. 

But  the  question  of  supreme  importance  is  :  What  is  to  be 
the  policy  in  the  future  }  You  know  what  the  policy  has  been 
in  Cuba.  You  know  the  effects  of  that  policy,  and  the  good 
feeling  it  has  brought  about  in  Cuba.  I  don't  know  whether 
God  ever  takes  part  in  battles,  but  if  there  ever  was  a  case 
where  God  took  one  side  in  battle  it  was  when  the  ancient 
Castilian  went  down  as  with  a  mighty  breath  before  the  power 
of  this  country.  Remember  that  you  had  there  a  righteous 
cause,  that  you  had  sent  your  army  and  navy  to  put  an  end  to 
cruelty  and  wrong  and  despotism.  Now,  how  is  it  that  you 
did  not  meet  with  the  same  swift  and  decisive  success  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  .-^  If  God  really  does  take  sides  in  battle,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  he  is  on  the  Filipino  side  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  because  those  Mlipinos,  disguise 
it  how  you  will,  are  fighting  for  precisely  the  same  thing  for 
which  your  forefathers  fought  against  Kngland.  (Applau.se.) 
If  your  war  for  independence  was  a  righteous  war  —  and  who 
can  doubt  it.?  —  so  also  is  the  war  of  the  Filipinos,  for  they 
are  fighting  the  same  battle  for  national  liberty.  And  if  you 
had  God  on  your  side  in  your  war,  thc-n  the  I^'ilijiinos  have 
Gf)d  on  their  side  in  theirs. 

It  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  me  to  give  utterance  to  a 
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whole  lot  of  recommendations  as  to  what  your  statesmen  ought 
to  do  in  the  Philippines.  But  sometimes,  perhaps,  an  on-looker 
can  see  more  than  you  yourselves  can  see  in  the  heat  of  con- 
test —  and  to  an  on-looker  it  seems  absurd  that  this  great, 
powerful  nation  should  find  it  necessary  to  beat  or  batter  that 
poor  little  nation  over  there  into  subjection  before  you  can  do 
this  or  that  for  it.  If  you  have  great  power  —  and  you  have  ; 
if  you  have  great  wealth  —  and  you  have  ;  if  you  have  every- 
thing that  God  has  given  you  and  that  liberty  has  brought 
you,  all  the  blessings  that  a  nation  could  most  desire,  surely 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  help  others,  to  give  some  of  the 
blessings  you  have  received  to  others  less  fortunate.  Surely 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  give  the  Filipinos  that  liberty 
which  you  yourselves  enjoy.  One  thing  that  has  struck  me 
as  an  anomaly  is  this,  that  America,  or  some  of  the  people 
of  America,  seem  to  be  afraid  to  do  right,  lest  awful  conse- 
quences should  result,  yet  apparently  some  are  not  afraid  to 
do  wrong  !  Give  to  the  Filipinos  the  rights  that  you  claim 
for  yourselves.  If  you  want  to  win  the  Filipinos'  love  and 
respect  and  gratitude,  —  even  if  they  have  done  you  a  wrong, 
which  I  deny,  —  give  them  of  your  bounty.  I  do  not  mean 
worldly  goods,  or  anything  like  that ;  give  them  of  your  love 
and  strength  and  help  in  their  hour  of  need.  Heap  coals  of 
fire  upon  their  head. 

I  have  spoken  to  several  prominent  Americans,  and  they 
seem  to  think  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  is  necessary  to 
the  commercial  expansion  of  the  trade  of  America.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  have  been  in  the  East,  and  the  one  thing  that 
struck  me  was  that  the  people  in  the  East  wanted  to  find  some 
nation  that  would  be  great  enough  and  self-denying  enough  to 
be  able  to  do  a  great  act  without  .seeking  to  filch  large  tracts 
of  territory  from  them  in  return.  If  those  people  could  find 
a  nation  which  they  could  trust  in  that  way,  that  would  be  the 
nation  with  which  they  would  trade.  You  started  with  that 
splendid  policy  in  Cuba ;  it  has  been  a  great  success.  Con- 
tinue it  in  the  Philippines  ;  it  will  be  a  great  success  there 
also.  Your  reputation  in  that  respect  will  spread  throughout 
the  whole  East,  and  the  bread  of  self-denial  thus  cast  upon 
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the  waters  will  return  to  you  in  ten  thousand  ships  after, 
perhaps,  not  many  days. 

What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  that  those  who  agree  to  abide 
by  the  principles  of  democracy,  and  that  those  principles  shall 
apply  not  only  to  this  country  but  to  all  countries  and  to  the 
Philippines,  shall  be  in  great  earnest  in  this  matter.  Let  them 
be  considered  cranks  or  extremists,  if  you  will ;  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world  have  been  extremists.  Jesus  Christ  was  an 
extremist ;  Socrates  was  an  extremist ;  the  most  extreme  of 
all  extremists,  almost,  was  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  When  I 
think  of  the  latter  I  take  courage,  because  there  was  a  man 
who  was  considered  an  extremist,  —  but  who  did  not  flinch 
because  of  that.  He  worked  and  persisted,  and  finally  the 
cause  for  which  he  worked  triumphed.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  right-thinking,  moral  people  in  this  country  should  stand 
firmly  and  unflinchingly  in  those  principles  of  democracy  and 
in  their  appHcation  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  mankind. 
You  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  are  self-contained  ;  you 
ought  also  to  be  self-bestowed,  remembering  that  all  you  have 
is  from  God  :  — 

**  There  are  some  hearts  like  wells,  green-mossed  and  deep 

As  ever  summer  saw. 
And  cool  their  water  is,  yea,  cool  and  sweet. 

But  you  must  come  to  draw. 
They  hoard  not,  yet  they  rest  in  calm  content. 

And  not  unsought  will  give  ; 
They  can  be  quiet  with  their  wealth  unspent. 

So,  self-contained,  they  live. 

"And  there  arc  some  like  springs,  that,  bubbling,  burst 

To  follow  dusty  ways. 
And  run  with  offered  cup  to  quench  his  thirst 

When  the  tired  traveler  strays. 
They  never  ask  the  meadows  if  they  want 

What  is  their  joy  to  give  ; 
Unasked  their  life  to  other  lives  they  grant, 

So,  self-bestowed,  they  live. 
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**And  One  is  like  the  ocean,  deep  and  wide. 

Wherein  all  waters  fall  ; 
That  girdles  the  broad  earth  and  moves  the  tide. 

Feeding  and  bearing  all  ; 
That  broods  the  mists  and  sends  the  clouds  abroad. 

That  takes  again  to  give,  — 
Even  the  great  and  loving  heart  of  God, 

Whereby  all  love  doth  Hve." 

(Applause.) 


The  Chairman.  —  It  is  half-past  ten  ;  we  have  had  a  full 
meeting,  we  have  had  a  full  day,  we  have  had  a  full  week ;  we 
are  full.  It  will  be  good  to  sleep,  good  to  forget  it  all,  good 
to  let  God  take  care  of  the  whole  world  for  several  hours,  and 
take  us  in  while  He  is  about  it.  But  before  we  part,  this  one 
word  : 

**  God  hear  us  all  renew  our  vow. 
Our  solemn  consecration  now. 
To  work  with  heart  and  soul  and  might 
For  truth  and  freedom,  love  and  right  ; 
To  listen  with  a  wilHng  faith  ' 
To  whatsoe  'er  the  Spirit  saith. 
And  year  by  year  to  be  more  true 
To  Him  who  maketh  all  things  new." 


God  bless  us  every  one  !    Good-night  ! 
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